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SPEAK NO ILL. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Nay, speak no ill :—a kindly word 
Cen never leave a sting behind, 
And, oh! to breathe each tale we've heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind 
Foul! oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan ; 
For if but lite good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another's fault efface ; 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base! 
No: let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 

To others’ failings as your own ; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to meke it known. 
For life is but a passing day, 

No lip may tell how brief its span ; 
Then. oh, the little txme we stay, 

Let's speak of ail the best we can ! 


COME, TELL ME THY SORROW. 
Come, tel! me thy sorrow, and if | can aid thee 
My heart and my purse are both thine to the end ; 
If not, seek support trom the Being that made thee, 
But mourn uot as if without solace, my friend. 
Thou thy sky be now dark, there 1s hope for to-morrow, 
A sunlight to come, which the morn may restore ; 
Then cheer! bid thy soul spring immortal o er sorrow, 


Thou hast one friend at least, if thou canst not tind more. 


Ne’er fancy thine own disappointments are greater 

Than theirs who seem right whatsoever they co; 
Misfortune finds all either sooner or later ; 

Life's mourner's are many—the mirth/u! are few. 
Then vex not thy spirit with fears and surmi-es, 

But wrestle with care, and thy firmness restore ; 
There's a star for thee yet, and, till brightly it rises, 


Thou hast one friend at least, if thou canst not find more. 


A CAMPAIGN IN TEXAS. 


iFrom Blackwood’s Msgazine.] 


“A meeting of 
the 11th October 1 
every street in New Orleans— 
o'clock, in the Arcade Coffee house. 
of a people in whose veins the blood of the Anglo-Saxon flows 
prairie: land, has risen in arms against the tyr 
despotism of the 
zens of the Union. 
ants of this city, aod trust to see it numerously attended. 

The extensive and fertile p 
co's separation from Spain, 
eastern ettremity of the vast 
of the Comanches, and other warlike tr 
tion of six thousand souls, 


been utterly neglected 


citizens’’—so ran the announceiaent that, on the morning of 
835, was seen posted, in letters a foot high, at the corner o! 
“a meeting of citizens this evening, at eigh’ 
It concerns the freedom and sovereignty 
Texas, the 
ant Santa Anna, and the greedy 
Romish priesthood, and implores the assistance of the citi 
We have therefore convoked an assembly of the inhabit 


* The Committce for Texas.” 
rovince of Texas had, up to the period of Mexi 
Situated at the north- 
Mexican empire, and exposed to the incursion: 
bes, it contained but a scanty popula 
who, for safety’s sake, coilecied together in a few 


and even there were coinpelied to purchas: 
it was but a very short time before the out 
break of the Mexican revolution, that the Spaniards began to turn their atten 
tion to Texas, and to encourage emigration from the United States. The ric: 
soil, the abundance of game, the excellence of the climate, were irresistible in- 
ducements ; and soon hundreds of hardy backwoodsmen crossed the Sabine 
with their families and worldly goods, and commenced the work of colouization 
Between the iron-fisted Yankees and the indolent cowardly Mexicans, tue In 
dien marauders speedily discovered the difference ; instead of tribute aud up 
limited submission, they were now received with mifle-bullets and stern resist 
ance ; gradually they ceased their aggressions, and Texas became compara 
tively a secure residence. 

The Mexican revolution broke out and triumphed, and at first the policy o! 
the new government was favourable to the Americans 10 Texas, whose num 
bers each day increased. But after a time several jaws, odious and overou- 
to the settlers. were passed ; and various disputes and partial combats with th: 
Mexican garrisons occurred. When Santa Anna put himself at the head of th: 
liberal party in Mexico, the Texians gladly rais: d bis banner; but they soo: 
discovered that the change was to be of litle advantage to them. Santa An 
na's government showed a greater jealousy of the American settlers than ans 
previous one had done; their prayer, that the province they had coionize 
might be erected into a state of the Mexican union, was utterly disregarded 


towns, and fortified mission- houses, 
security by tribute to the Indians. 


zeus were causelessly arrested, and numerous other acts of injustice i 
yiully received by the aggrieved colonists. P 
| arrived large bodies of troops, under the Mexica y ae 
| strengthen the Texian garrisons ; and at th " rate yh 
same time came a number of or- 
| s ridiculous as they were unjust. One of these ordered the Texi 
|} to give up their arms, only retaining one gun for every fi ona ax 
| other forbade the building of churches. The tyrann 
— of first named, in a country 
¥ oo evident to require comment. The ‘ 
| were but twenty-seven thousand against eight 
‘sist ; and to do so with greater eflect, they sent deputies to the United St ~ 
to crave assistance in the struggle about to commence. a 
_ The summons of the Texian committee of New i j 
| zens was nthusiastically responded to. At the 
Arcade Coffee-house was thronged to the roof; speeches in favour f Texian 
liberty were made and applauded to the echo; and two lists were o ‘ d mabe 
for subscriptions, the other for the names of those who were willin rio} ad the 
aid of their arms to their oppressed fellow-countrymen. Before the coal 
separated, ten thousand dollars were subscribed ; and on the followi ene 
ascended the Mississippi with the first 
volunteers nese had ransacked the tailors’ shops for grey clothi 
the colour best suited to the prairie, and thence 
“The Greys their arms were rifles ‘pistols and the fe 
|The day after their departure, a second cm on of G when aan 
by sea to the Texian coast ; and the third 
lunteers was the company of Tampico Blues, who took ship for the ; a 
Pampico. The three companies consisted of Americans, English ad 
several Germans. Six of the latter nation were to be found in the ra ics f 
he Greys; and one of them, a Prussian, of the name of Ehrenber b - 
'pears to have been for some time an inhabitant of the United nen aed te 
well acquainted with the country, its people, their language and eculiar ‘i 
survived, in one instance by a seeming miracle, the many rHircenlh 2: fi we ad 
vluody massacres that occurred during the short but severe conflict f e i 
independence, in which nearly the whole of his comrades were slain . He has 
recently published an account of the campaign ; and his narrative, high! , be. 
racteristic and circumstantial, derives a peculiar interest from his det ‘ of Me 
iefeats suffered by the Texians, before they could succeed in shakin, ‘ ‘f the 
Mexiean yoke. Of their victories, and especially of the crownin a 
Jacinto, various accounts have already appeared ; but the histor fof thei rs 
verses, although not less interesting, is far less known ; for the ie | roan 
quarter to those whom they styled pce 
efeat of a o i F 
ae y exians was almost invariably followed by its exter- 
| Great was the enthusiasm, and joyful the we i j i 
f Captain Breece, they landed from their steamboat upon the seateale Gok 
f the river Sabine . No sooner had they set foot on shore, than a fla _ ae 
jsilk, embroidered with the words, * To the first company of lexian Sto od 
from New Orleans,” was presented to them in the name of ne ra 
Texas; the qualification of Texian citizens was conferred upon 
l,ouse was placed at their disposal for quariers ; and banquets inn : wird 
jwere prepared in their honour. But the moment was > 
proses to be expended in feasts and merry-making, and they pressed inthe Se 
| \ two days’ march brought them to San Augustin. two more to Naco doch . 
ind thence, after a short pause, they set out on their journey of Gv ¢ ind “a 
iniles to St Antonio, where they expected first to burn powder “N ae 
they deceived in their expectations. They found the Texian militi pthoat 
vefure the town, which, as well as its adjacent fort of the Alamo i tae 
ihe Mexicans, the Texians were besieging it in the best manner th ir lammotled 
neans and small numbers would permit. An amusing posed a. 
Mr Ehrenberg of the camp and proceedings of the besieging force a ” 
We had arrived late in the night, and at sunri rT 
1s, totally different irom any thing we had ower 
dowed the river St. Antonio which, although it rises but a fow mile ae 
town of the same name, is already, on reaching the latter, six my ioht weed 
deep, and eighteen or twenty yards broad. It here describes ac Bin aloemg 
sing a sort of promontory or peninsula, at the commencement of po gen 
stream, the ‘Texian camp was pitched. At the opposite or lose Sasi. 
rut also on the right bank of the river, was the ancienttown of re noe 
iidden from the cainp by the thick wood that fringes the banks of ail Toxine 
streams. Between us and the town was a maize-field, a mile | open yy 
chat time lying fallow ; opposite to the field, on the left bank and or = = 
ted from the town by the river, stood the Alamo, the princi sal PD coal the 
province of Texas The camp itself extended overa balfe 
length, surrounded by maize-fields and prairie. the latter sprinkled erty re " 
thickets, and with groupsof gigantic cactuses; in the high 
which the horses and oxen of vur troops were peaceably 
ing the adjacent fields, the air was instantly darkened ‘a milli of black. 
virds, which rose like a cloud from the ground, described a fe nei el _ 
chen again setiled, to seek their food upon the esrth In a. field. om 
nad been used asa place of slaughter for the cattle, whole troo ft — 
of various kinds, were stalking about amongst the offal, or pre! ane 
beaks and wings outspread, upon the dry branches of the nsihiaties = om 
| in the sunbeams, no bad type of the ; 
whilst here and there, a solitary wolf or prairi . 
hides, and entrails of the bis dete, 


its bearer, Stephen f. Austin, detained in prison at Mexico; various citi 


° 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and 
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ra ely as his homan neighbours The reverlle had sounded, and the morning 
go been fired from the Alamo, when presently the drum beat to summon the 
various companies to roll-call ; and the men were seen emerging from their 
tents and huts. It will givesome idea of the internal organization of the 
Texian army, if 1 record the proceedings of the company that lay opposite to 
us, the soldiers composing which were disturbed by the tap of the drum in the 
agreeable occupation of cooking their break‘ast. This consisted of pieces of 
beef, which they roasted atthe fire on small wooden spits. Soon a row of 
these warriors, some only half dressed, stood before the sergeant, who, with 
the roll of the company in his hand, was waiting their appearance ; they were 
without their rifles, instead of which, most of them carried a bowie-knife in one 
hand, and a skewer, transfixing a lump of sm king meat, in the other. Seve- 
rai did not think proper to obey the summons at all, their roast not being yet 
in a state that permitted them to leave it. At lastthe sergeant began to call 
the names, which were answered to alternately from the ranks or from some. 
neighbouring fire,and once a sleepy * here !"’ proceeding from under the can- 
vass of a tent, caused a hearty laugh amongst the men, and made the sergeant 
look sulky, although he passed it over as if it were no unusual occurrence 
When all the names had been called, he had no occasion to dismiss his men, 
for each of them, after answering, had returned tothe fire and his breakfast. _ 
We Greys, particularly the Evropeans, looked at each other, greatly amused 
by this specimen of Texan military discipline. We ourselves, it ia true, up to this 
time, had never even had the roll called, but had been accustomed, as soon as 
the reveillé sounded, to get our breakfast, and then set forward in a body, or by 
twos and threes, trotting, walking. or galloping, as best pleased us. Only in 
one respect were we very particular; namely, that the quartermaster and two, 
or three men, should start an hour before us, to warn the inhabitants of our ap | 
proach, and get food and quarters ready for our arrival. If we did not tind 
everything prepared, and that it was the quartermaster’s fault, he was reduced 
to the ranks, as were also any of the other officers who misbehaved themselves | 
I must observe, however, that we were never obliged to break either of our, 
captains; for both Breece of ours, and Captain Cook of the other company of 
Greys, made themselves invariably beloved and respected. Cook has since 


lwhere every man thought his opinion as worthy to be listened io as that of a 
igeneral, a difference of opinion was destruction. The Texian militia, disgust- 
ed with their leader Burleson, retreated in straggling parties across the Guada- 
lupe ; about four hundred men, consisting chiefly of the volunteers from New 
\Orleans and the Mississip:, remained behind, besieging St. Antonio, of which 
the garrison was nearly two thousand strong. The four hundred melted away 
little by little, to two hundred and ten, but these held good, and resolved to 
attack thetown. They did so, and took it house by house, with small loss 
to themselves, and a heavy one to the Mexicans. On the sixth day, the gar- 
rison of the Alamo, which was commanded by General Cos, and which the 


deadly Texian rifies had redocec little more than half its orginal numbers, 
capitulated. After j-y ug dowa their arms, they were allowed to retire be- 
yond the Rio Grande.  “orty-e ght pieces of cannon, four thousand muskets, 


snd a quantity of military stores, fell into the hands of the Texians, whose total 
lo-s amounted to six men dead, and twenty-nine wounded. 

After two or three week's sojourn at St Antonio, it was determined to ad- 
vance upon Matamoras ; and on the 30:h December the volunteers set out, 
leaving a small detachmen: to garrison the Alamo. The advancing column 
was commanded by Colone! Jo! usun ; but its real leader, although he declined 


laccepting a definite command, was Colonel Grant, a Scotchman, who had form- 


erly held a commission in a Highland regiment, but had now been for many 
years resident in Mexico On reaching the little fort of Goliad, near the town 
‘of La Bahia, which had a short time previously been taken by a few Texians 
under Demmit, they halted, intending to wait for reinforcements. A company 
of Kentuckians, and some other small parties, joined them, making up their 
strength to about six hundred men; but they were stil] obliged to wait for am- 
munition, and as the troops began to get impatient, their leaders marched them 
to Refugio, a smal] town and ruinous fort, about thirty miles further on. Here, 
in the latter days of January 1836, General Houston, commander-in-chief of 
the Texian forces, suddenly and unexpectedly appeared amongst them He 
assembled the troops, harangued them, and deprécated the proposed expedi- 
tion to Matamoras as useless, that town being without the proposed limits of 
ithe republic. Nevertheless, so yreat was the impatience of inaction, that two 


risen to the rank of major-general, and is, or was the other day, quartermaster- \detachments, together about seventy men, marched by different roads towards 
general of the republic of Texas. 

Towards nine o'clock, a party crossed the field between our camp and the probably have been followed by others, had not the arrival of some strong re- 
town, to reinforce a small redoubt erected by Cook s Greys, and provided with inforcements from the United States caused various changes in the plan of 
two cannon, which were continually thundering against the Alamv, and from campaign. The fresh troops consisted of Colonel Fanning’s free corps, the 


ithe Rio Grande, under command of Grant and Johnson. Their example might ° 


. his own, and handed them to the loser. 


time to time knocking down a fragment of the wall. The whole affair seemed, 
like a party of pleasure, and every telling shot was hailed with shouts of ap. 
plause Meanwhile, the enemy were not idle, but kept up a fire from eight or, 
nine pieces, directed against the redoubt, the balls and canister ploughing up 
the ground in every direction, and driving clouds of dust towards the camp. 
It was no joke tu get over the six or eight hundred yards that intervened be-, 
tween the latter and the redoub:, for there was scarcely any cover, and the 
Mexican artillery wes far better served than ours. Nevertheless, the desire to 
obtain a full view of the Alamo, which, from the redoubt, presented an impos. 
ing appearance, induced eight men, including myself, to take a start across the 
field. It seemed as if the enemy had pointed at us every gun in the fort; the 
bullets fell around us Jike hail, and for a moment the blasting tempest com- 
pelled us to take refuge behind a pecan tree. Here we stared at each other. 
and laughed heartily at the absurd figure we cut, standing, eight men deep, 
behind a nut tree, whilst our comrades, both in the camp and the redoubt, 
shouted with laughter at every discharge that rattled amongst the branches over 
our heads. 

“ This is what you call making war,” said one of our party, Thomas Camp. 
by name. 

“And that,” said another, as a whole swarm of iron musquitos buzzed by 
him, * is what we Americans call variations on Yankee Doodle.” 

Just then there was a tremendous crash amongst the branches, and we dashed 
out from our cover, and across to the redoubt, only just in time; for the next 
moment the ground on which we had been standing was strewn with the heavy 
boughs of the pecan tree. 

All was life and bustle in the little redoubt ; the men were standing round 
the guns, talking aud joking, and taking it by turns to have a shot at the old 
walts. Before firing, each man was compelled to name his mark, and say what 
part of the Alamo he meant to demolish, and then bets were made as to his 
success or failure. 

“A hundred rifle bullets to twenty,” cried one man, “ that I hit between the 
third and fourth window of the barracks ”’ 

** Done!" cried half a dozen voices. ‘The shot was fired, and the clumsy 
artilleryman had to cast bullets all next day. 

“My pistols—the best in camp, by the by’—exclaimed another aspirant, 
** against the worst in the redoubt.” | 

** Well, sir, | reckon I may venture,” said a hard-featured backwoodsman in, 
a green hunting shirt, whose pistols, if not quite so good as those wagered, 
were at any rate the next best. Away flew the ball, and the pistols of the un-| 
lucky marksman were transferred to Green shirt, who generously drew forth 


“ Well, comrade, s‘pose I must give you yer revenge. IJf1 don’t hit, you’l! 
have your pistols back again.” 

The cannon was reloaded, and the backwoodsman squinted along it, as if it 
had been his own rifle, bis features twisted up into a mathematical calculation. 
and his right hand describing in the air all manner of geometrical figures. At 
last he was ready ; Ove more squint along the gun, the match was applied, and 
the explosion took place. The rattle of the stones warned us that the ball had 
taken effect. When the smoke cleared away, we looked in vain for the third 
and fourth windows, and a tremendous horra burst forth for old Deaf Smith, as 
he was called, for the bravest Texian who ever hunted across a prairie, and 
who subsequently, with a small corps of observation, did such good service on. 


Georgia battalion under Major Ward, and the Red Rovers, from Alabama, un- 
j\der Doctor Shackleford Fanning’s and Ward's men, and the Greys, retired 
ito Goliad and set actively to work to improve and strengthen the fortifica- 
tions ; whilst Colone! Grant, whose chief failing appears to have been over- 
confidence, continued with a handful of followers his advance to the Rio Grande, 
promising at least to bring back a supply of horses for the use of the army. 

On the 5th of March, the garrison of Goliad roceived intelligence of the de- 
claration of Texian independence, and of the appointment of a government, 
with Burnet as president, and Lorenzo de Zavala, a Mexican, as vice-president. 
At the same time, came orders from General Houston to destroy the forts of 
Goliad and the Alamo, and retreat immediately behind the Guadalupe. Santa 
Anna, with twelve thousand men, was advancing, by rapid marches, towards 
Texas. The order reached the Alamo too lato, for the little garrison of a hun- 
dred and eighty men was already hemmed in, on all sides, by several thousand 
Mexicans, and had sent messe: gers, imploring assistance, to Fanning at Goliad, 
and to Houston, who was then stationed with five hundred militia at Gonzales, 


|bigh up onthe Guadalupe. A second despatch from General Houston gave 


Fanning the option of retiring behind the Gaudalupe ; or, if his men wished 


‘lit, of marching to the relief of the Alamo, in which latter case he was to join 


‘Houston and his troops at Seguin’s Rancho, about forty miles from St Antonio. 
| Fanning, however, who, although a man of brilliant and distinguished courage , 
scems to have been an undecided and wrongheaded officer, did neither, but 
ipreferred to wait for the enemy within the walls of Goliad. In vain did a 
imajority of his men, and es,ecially the Greys, urge him to march to the res- 
cue of their comsades ; he positively refused to do so, although each day wit- 
nessed the arrival of fresh couriers from St Antonio, imploring succour. 

One morning three men belonging to the small detachment which, under 
Colonel Grant, had gone upon the mad expedition to the Rio Grande, arrived 


,at Goliad with news of the destruction of their companions. Only thirty in 


number, they had collected four hundred fine horses, and were driv ing them 
northward to rejoin their friends, when, ina narrow pass between thickets, they 
were suddenly surrounded by several hundred of the enemy's lancers, whose 
attack, however, seemed directed rather against the horses than the escort. 
Grani, whose courage was blind, and who had already witnessed many in- 
stances of the almost incredible poltroonery of those half-Indians, drew 
his sword, and charged the Mexicans, who were at least ten times bis strength. 
A discharge of rifles and pistols stretched scores of the lancers upon the ground ; 
but that discharge made, tnere was no time to reload, and the Texians had to 
defend themselves as best they might, with their bowie-knives and rifle-buts, 
against the lances of the foe, with the certainty that many of them who fell 
wounded from their saddles, would instantly be crushed and mangled under the 
feet of the wild horses, which, terrified by the firing and conflict, tore macly 


_ about the narrow field. Each moment the numbers of the Texians diminished, 


one after the other disappeared, transfixed by the lances, trampled by the hoofs. 
Colonel Grant and three men—those who brought the news to Goliad—had 
reached the outskirt of the melee, and might at once have taken to flight ; but 
Grant perceived some others of nis men still fighting heroically amengst the 
mass of Mexicans, and once more he charged in to rescue them. Every thing 
gave way before him, his broadsword whistled around him, and man after man 
fell beneath its stroke. His three ‘oillowers having reloeded, were rushing for- 
ward to his support, when suddenly the fatal lasso flew through the air, its coils 
surrounded the body of the gallant Scot, and the next instant he lay upon the 


‘|ground beneath the feet of the foaming and furious horses. In horrorstruck 


the Mexican frontier be:ween Nueces and the Rio Grande 

The restless and impetuous Yaukee volunteers were not long in finding op~ 
portunities of distinction. Some Mexican sharpshooters having come down to, 
the opposite side of the river, whence they fired into the redoubt, were repelled 
by a handful of the Greys, who then, carried away by their enthusiasm, drove 
in the enemy’s outposts, and entered the suburbs of the town. They gut too 
far, and were in imminent risk of being over-powered by superior numbers. 
when Deaf Smith came to their rescue with a party of their comrades. Several 
days passed away in skirmishing, without any decisive assault being made upon’ 
the town or fort. The majority of the men were for attackiug ; but some of 
the leaders 0. posed it, and wished to re:ire into winter quarters in rear of the 
Guadalupe river, wait for further reinforcements from the States, and then,| 
in the spring, again advance, and carry St. Antonio by a coup de main. To 


silence, the three survivors turned their horses’ heads north-east, and fled from 
the scene of slaughter. 

Besides this disaster, numerous detachments of Texians were cut off by the 
Mexicans, who now swarmed over the southern part of the province. Colonel 
Johnson and his party were surprised in the town of San Patricio and cut to 
pieces, Johnson and four of his follewers being all that escaped. Thirty men 
under Captain King, who had been sent by Fanning to escort some settlers on 
heir way northwards, were attacked by overpowering numbers, and after a 
most des erate defence, utte-ly xtermnated. The Georgia battalion under 
Major Ward, which bad marched from Goliad to the assistance of King and 
his party, fell in with a large body of Mexican cavalry and infantry, and al- 
though, during the darknees, they managed to escape, they lost their way in 


an army, in whose ranks subordination and discipline were scarcely known, and | 


the prairie, were unable to return to Goliad, and subsequently, as will hereaf- 
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ter be seen, fell into the hands of the enemy. The Alamo itself was taken, 
not a man surviving of the one hundred and eighty who had so valiantly de- 
fended it. On the other hand, we have Mr. Ehrenbery’s assurance that its 
capture cost Santa Anna two thousand two hundred men. In the ranks of the 
besieging army were between two and three thousand convicts, who, on all 
occasions, were put in the post of danger. At the attack on the Alamo they 
were promised a free pardon if they tvok the place. Nevertheless, they ad- 
vanced reluctantly enough to the attack, and twice when they saw their ranks 
mown down by the fire of the Texians, they turned to fly, but each time they 
were driven back to the charge by the bayonets and artillery of their country- 
men. At last, when the greater part of these unfortunates had fallen, Santa 
Anna caused his fresh troups to advance, and the place was taken. The two 
last of the garrison fell by the Mexican bullets as they were rushing, torch in 
hand to fire the powder magaz ne. The fall of the Alamo was announced to 
Colonel Fanning in a letter from Houston. 

“ The next point of the enemy's operations,” said the old general, “ will be 
Goliad, and let the garrison reflect on the immensity of the force that within’ 
a very few days will surround its walls | conjure them to make a speedy re- 
treat, and join the militia behind the Guadalupe Only by a concentration o% 
our forces can we hope to achieve anything; and if Goliad is besieged, it will 
be impossible for me to succour it, or to stake the fate of the republic upon a 
battle in the prairie, where the ground is so unfavourable to our troops. Once 
more, therefore, Colone! Fanning-—in rear of the Guadalupe !” 

At last, but unfortunately too late, Fanning decided to obey the orders of his 
general. The affairs of the republic of Texas were indeed in a most critical, 
and unfavourable state. St Antonio taken, the army of volunteers nearly an-) 
nihilated, eight or ten thousand Mexican troops in the country, for the garrison 
of Goliad no chance of relief in case of a siege, and, moreover, a scanty store! 
of provisions. These were the weighty grounds which finally induced Fan-' 
ning to evacuate and destroy Goliad. The nistory of the retreat will be best 
given in a condensed translation of the interesting narrative now before us. 

On the 18th April 1836, says Mr. Ehrenberg. at eight in the morning, we. 
commenced our retreat from the demolished and still burning fort of Goliad. 
The fortifications, at which we had all worked with so much zeal, a heap of 
dried beef, to prepare which nearly seven hundred oxen had been slaughtered, 
and the remainder of our wheat and maize flour, had been set on fire, and were 
sending up black columns of smoke towards the clouded heavens. Nothing! 
was to be seen of the enemy, although: their soouts had for some days previously 
been observed in the west, towards St. Antonio. All the artillery, with the 
exception of two long four pounders and a couple of mortars, were spiked and 
left behind us. But the number of store and ammunition waggons with which) 
we started was too great, and our means of drawing them inadequate, so that | 
before we had gone half a mile, our track was marked by objects of various) 
kinds scattered about the road, and several carts had broken down or been) 


shape of costs, and they were, in consequence, frequently got up by some of 
the raff of the profession in the names of fictitious parties, and with the sole 
view of extorting from ‘the different houses large sums of money in settlement 
of the matter without proceeding to trial. A serious effect was produced 
against the interests of gaming-house proprietors inthe matter of a qui tam 
action Willan v Taylor, wherein the plaintiff sought to recover, under the 
statute of Anne, a large sum of money alleged to be lost at play with three 
times the amount in penalties. The action was tried and a verdict given for 
the plaintiff. ‘The defendant resorted to all possible modes of leyal delay and 
expensive proceeding, and ultimately to a writ of error; but he was im the end 
defeated. 

The most alarming event, however, that gave a kind of death-blow to the 
hopes of the fraternity, was in the case of an indictment preferred by a student 
at law (now an eminent and successful practicioner in a court not a hundred 
niles from Lincoln's Inn Fields) against Bennett and Oldfield for the offence 
of keeping a common gaming-house. The cause of such indictment is believ- 
ed to have arisen ont of the circumstance of the young gentleman having lost 
a sum of money to the parties named iw the indictment ; under the inconve- 
nience of which loss, he bad applied for the return (either by loan of gift) ofa 
portion of the money to enable him to prosecute his studies, aud keep terms, 


The request, which is said to have been moderate in its amount, was refused 
‘in the most positive terms by one of the party : the other not beimg altogether 
\\adverse to compliance with the application, but governed, nevertheless, by the 


determination of his more influential partner  Disappoistinent induced the 
applicant to place the matter in professional hands, an? «# dewand was then 
in consequence made for the restoration of the full amount of money lost, or 
the same would be enforced by law. Whether the partics so threatened fear- 
ed, by acquiescence with such demand, to establish a Janyerous precedent (as 
the legal phrase is), or whether they considered the poor student too low tn 
circumstances to contend with the power of their well lined coffers through 


| alithe tedious ways and complicated and expensive process of law, is still a 


matter of conjecture ; but the demand of the professional adviser was unat- 
tended to. An indictment was in consequence preferred, and a true bill found 
against the parties, who then first opened their eyes to the tmpolitic course 
they had adopted —and then only awoke to a half-view of the policy necessary 
to avert the threatened danger ; fur, instead of meeting the evil at once, and 
paying, as they could well afford, the sum now demanded as lost, they 
parsimoniously tried to settle the matter by the minor offer of the amount first 
requested. But matters had assumed another complexion : costs, too, had 
been incurred,—there were now the claims of the lawyeras well as the client, 
and two wills to consult and conciliate : these by no means favoured the ac- 
ceptance of so insignificant an offer. In the meantime bail was put in, and sub- 
sequently the indictment was moved by certiwrari into the Court of King’s 
Bench. This afforded time for further overture, and some advance was made 


left behind. Ata mile from Goliad, on the picturesque banks of the St Anto | to arrangement, but without effect ; avarice, obstinacy, or some insane feeling 
nio, the remainder of the baggage was abandoned or hastily thrown into the controlled the better policy, and still kept the offer under the sum demanded ; 
river; chests full of cartridges. the soldiers’ effects, everything, in short, was) the result was, that the indictment came on. 
committed to the transparent waters; and having harnessed the oxen and Simultaneously with such indictment against Bennett and Oldtield had been 
draught horses to the artillery and to two ammunition waggons, we slowly con-| preferred a similar complaint egainst the house No 40 Pali Mail, which had 
tinued the march, our foes still remaining invisible. |\changed hands, and was then in full operation on a very graud scale under the 
Our road lay through one of those enchanting landscapes, composed of smal! ustensible proprietorship of Humphreys and Rogier, as the representatives of 
prairies, intersected by strips of oak and underwood. On all sides droves of) some foreign capitalists of whom a person named Saladini was the chief. The 
oxen were feeding inthe high gr+ss, herds of wild-eyed deer gazed wondering- !odictinent against this house arose out of a similar insane and obstinate re- 
ly at the army that thus intruded upon the solitary prairies of the west, and fasal on the part of the management to comply with a reques! for pecuniary 
the troops of horses dashed madly away upon our approach, the thunder of their) accommodation under loss ‘This case was tried with the other. Mr. Charles 
hoofs continuing to be audible long after their disappearance. At eight miles Phillips was engaged for the prosecution, and needed no apier subject for the 
from Goliad begins an extensive and treeless prairie ; and across this towards fuil display of his oratorical powers. He made an eloquent and powerful ad- 
three in the afternoon, we had advanced about four or five miles. Myself and) dress to the court and jury in which he stated, and afterwards established in 
some of my comrades. who acted as rearguard, were about two miles behind. evidence, that the defendant Rogier, had heartiessly insulted the mjured party, 
and had received orders to keep a sharp eye upon the furest, which lay at a defying him to go to law as soon as he pleased, and boasting that the defend- 
considerable distance to our left ; but as up to this time no signs of an enemy 4nts were too strong for him, for that a fundof evormous amount had been 
had been visible, we were riding along in full security. when. upon casually subseribed and set apart by the gaming-house keepers to resist and defeat all 
turning our heads, we perceived, about four miles off, at the edge of the wood.) actions and indictments. However exaggerated this statement might have 
a something that resembled a man on horseback. But as the thing, whatever, been, it evidently had its full weight with the court in passmg sentence. A 
it was, did not appear to move, we decided that it must be a tree or some! |very able defence was made, but the jury considered the case proved, and pro- 
other animate object, and we rode on without taking further notice. We} nouced a verdict of Guilty. All the defendants bad thought that even in the 
proceeded in this way for about a quarter of an hour, and then, the main body| event of such a verdict, judgment would be deferred until aday to be named 
being ouly about a quarter of a mile before us, marching at a snail's pace, we) by the court, until which time they would be at large on their respective bail. 
halted to rest a little, and let our horses feed. Now, for the first time, as we Under such impression, they had all been seen within the immediate precinct 
gazed out over the seemingly boundless prairie, we perceived in our rear, Of the court. anxious, no doubt, to learn the earliest possible melligence of the 
and close to the weod, a long black |me At first we took it to be a herd of jverdict. The prosecutor and his attorney had observed them, and communi- 
oxen which the settlers were driving eastward, to rescue them from the Mexi-| cated the same to their counsel, who, mstantly on the verdict bemg pronouneed 
cans ; but the dark mass drew rapidly nearer, became each moment more!|moved that the defendants should be brought up for immediate judgment, to 
plainly discernible, and soon we could no longer doubt that a strong body of which the court assented ; and Mr. Justice Bailey then, i full court and with 
Mexican cavalry was following us at fali gallop. We sprang upon our horses,| ‘he accordance of the whole bench, pronounced sentence of heavy tine and 
and, at the top of their speed, hurried after our friends, to warn them of the! lengthened imprisonment on all the prisoners, distinguishiug the case of Rogier, 
approaching danger —_Its intimation was received witha load hurra; all was) on whom a greater fine (£5000) was imposed, owing to the ridiculous boast he 
made ready for the fight, a square was formed, and in this manner we marched) had made of the fund set apart to defeat the law. The folly and absurdity of. 
on, as fast as possible certainly, but that was slowly enough. Fanning, ous) such an assertion must be apparent when it is known that after the period of 
commander, was unquestionably a brave and daring soldier, bat unfortunately: ‘Rogier’s imprisonment had expired, his fine was remitted, owing to his extreme 
he was by no means fitted forthe post he held, or indeed for any undivided! poverty ; and that for some years after this—until his death—he hved within 
command. As a proof of this, instead of endeavouring to reach the neares the rules of the Bench partly by charity, and partly by the indusiry of his wife 
wood, hardly a mile off, and sheltered in which our Texian aud American) in some hamble occupation. 
riflemen would have been found invincible, he resolved to give battle upon the | The effect of this verdict and severe sentence, was to strike panic amongst 
open and unfavourable ground that we now occupied.—[ To be Concluded.) the whole tribe of gaming-house keepers ; it gave rise also to, and encouraged, 
similar Agar = threats of action and indictment by other parties, and 
% ‘sharpened most considerably the appetite of rapacious and pettifogging attor- 
GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS. who, under the pretence of wad mative. tented con- 
AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY- MEN. jtributions from the different proprietors as a kind of hush-money. Thus, while 
Gaming-houses had for a considerable period, met with little or no check or |legal measures operated in one respect as a wholesome check to the evil of 
interruption to their profitable trade. Magistrates interposed not their power gaming and the rapacity of gaming-house proprietors, it cannot be concealed 
to suppress them, nor had proceedings at law, either for recovery of money) jor denied that, on the other hand, it opened a field to extortion, and promoted 
lost, or by indictment against the proprietors, created any great terror or ala m|a system of successful imposition by no means consistent with the great end 
amongst them ; but this quiescent state of things was on the eve of convulsion jof public morality. 
Very many players had been ruined beyond redemption ; others had been par | Gaming-houre keepers were now, however, brought to a more considerate 
tially so ; bankruptcies, insolvencies, breaches of trust, with their concomi- view of their ticklish position : they became more scrupulous as to the visitors 
tants of want, misery, and privation, had all been in turn occasioned by the they admitted, and more wise in their general policy. Notwithstanding which 
fatal indulgence of play ; and some few insolvents had been driven, under the they were continually exposed to danger and annoyance ; and, in addition to 
necessity of the hour, to demand assistance, which in many instances was by| the ether modes of proceeding against them, informations before the police- 
the wise and politic proprietor granted ; but in some cases denied by the more! magistrates were resorted to, and under their authority, on such occasions, 
heartless and avaricious. Hence arose appeals to the law and indictments |forcible entry was made into the house complained against, and the whole party 
against the parties, which, in their success, gave encouragement to similar found therein taken into custody. Justice and law were then satisfied by the 
wate by others ; aud in the course of time this system of attack was) |visitors being bound iu their own recognizances not to appear again in a public 
discov to afford afine source of profit to the prosecuting attorneys in the igaming-house, and the proprietors of the nuisance were usually fined, or come 
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mitted for trial at the sessions. These forcible entries by the Bow-Street offi | other persogs in the apparent occupation of play, commenced his speculations. 
cers, who were men of tact and experience, frequently took place in broad day, |The box (forthe game was French hazard) came to him in his due turn, and, 
and afforded much mirth and entertainment to the passing public ; for at such as is sometimes the case, he was successful in his operations, which result con- 
times might be seen some thirty or forty persons making their way, with that tinuiog for atime, he actually won nearly the whole of the pewter counters, 


January 3}, 


admireble dexterity which fire and alarm frequently create, over the house-tops, 
—the officers in full pursuit, and the gazing and delighted multitude in the 
street below in full cry at the fun. 

All these methods of proceeding and warfare damped for a time the hopes 
and energies of the fraternity. A host of common informers were ever on the 
gut vive to attack one or other of the houses ; and seldom a session passed 
without two or three indictments being preferred either at Clerkenwell or 


“representing money, of the bank. This not according with the calculated re- 
sults, and still less with the interests of the worthies presiding at the table, it 
_ became a subject for consideration how to counteract the effect of the threatened 
‘evil. Another succegsful main or two and all would have been lust—the bank- 
\ers would have been called on to give cash for their counters, and this would 
‘most inconveniently have exposed the grand secret that they could as easily 
‘have taken up the notes in circulation by the Bank of Engiand—in fact, that 


Westminster, which were as invariably settled before the day of trial, and the cash was not an essential in their system of business. What was to be done in 
object and true end of justice thereby defeated. The magistrates at length the dilemma! The ingenious Jack hit on an expedient : he pretended to have 
began to see through the system of these indictments, and expressed strong suddenly detected some malpractice in one of the players (a mere bonnet, or 
determination no longer to encourage such proceedings but in their proper and |accom»lice, available alike for all the purposes of their employers,) seated next 
pov object ; edded to this one or two instances of successful defence \o the magistrate, in his uncontrollable indignation at such base attempts as 
had occurred, in which conspiracy and perjury were proved against the parties he described, to plunder the bank, he, without ceremony, levelled a blow at 
indicting, and the tables were thus turned on them to their complete overthrow. the pretended offending individual,’which being dealt across the man of justice, 
Proceedings became again less frequent, and a new confidence seemed to who sat between the striker and the stricken, most dexterously, but as if by 
spring up in the colony. Houses of play again assumed something of their accident, floored him of the quorum in its double operation. Recovering him- 
former character, and business went on agam more vigorously, perhaps, from ‘self from his prostrate position on the ground, he was about to resume his seat 
the check it had received. at the table, mtending to lend the aid of his conciliatory powers 1o adjust the 
The game of rouge-et-noir was, however, fast yielding to the novelty and misunderstanding and restore tranquillity. Butno such harmonious exercise 
excitement of French hazard, which had been lately introduced also from the of his tact was permitted him ; the room was inan uproar, some siding or 
French capital, and had found great favour and patronage in London, particu- pretending to side with the bank, and others with the pretended offending 
larly amongst the higher classes of society. Crockford, Taylor, Fielder, and player ; fighting ensued and, inthe scuille, the little amicably-disposed dis- 
others, had first started this game at Watier’s club in Piccadilly, of which club penser of justice suddenly found his way through a French window with his 
may be found a very correct description in an article entitled ‘* Crockford and head's antipodes inclining towards acomfortable seat on the leads forming the 
Crockford’s,” which appeared inthis Miscellany in the months of February terrace or gallery of the Quadrant, and his head, without the window, forming 
and March of the present year. Subsequently other houses, under the denomin | the opposite point of an acute angle with his legs within. 
ation of clubs, and assuming the dignified appellations of ** The Jonior St The littie gentleman called lustily for assistance, and was most indignant 
James's,” ‘** The Melton Mowbray,” “ The Leicester,” ‘* The Hertford,” that he, of all others, who had given no provocation or cause of offence, 
His cries 


“The Stranger,” “ The Berkeley,” * The Caveudish,”’ and othertitled distinc | 
tions started into notoriety, and adopted the fashionable French game which. 
original fury. 


thus established itself to the almost total extinction of the old source of profit 
In progress of time the change worked its way also into the lower houses, and 
in conjunction with the equally novel but still more destructive French game 
of roulette—the principle of which secures to the bankers a cuntinually-occur- 
ring profit of nearly seven per cent. on all money risked, gave new excitement 
to general speculation. 

Crockford’s magnificent mansion in St. James's Street had reared its proud 
head in open acknowledgment of the purpose for which it was erected, and 
standing as it did under sanction and patronage by the aristocratic and wealthy 
of the land, and free from all interruption by magisterial authority, it was taken 
by the whole triba as a guaranty for the undisturbed exercise of their like avo 
cations. The district of play now extended itself in both eastward and west | 
ward direction. The neighbourhoods of Leicester Fields and the Quadrant. 
had caught the infection, aud houses of every description, and aflording op. 
portunity of ruin to every man, however low his station or high his quality, 
were continually springing up under the conduct, too, of a less scrupulous and, 
more determined set of adventurers, who, in defiance of law and decency, 
opened wide their doors by day and night—the sabbath not even excepted— 
to all who presented themselves. ‘The majority of this class confined not their 
pursuits to the fair results of the game, but resorted to the most fraudulent 

actices to effect their great object of gain. Visitors were victimized off 


and by means of confederacy between bonnets or pretended players and the 
bankers, and the whole system became so palpably villanous in practice that’ 


public outcry again forced attention on the authorities. 
The Quadrant, in Regent Street, was absolutely overrun by the nuisance of 
gaming-houses. 


The penetration and judgment of the enterprising fraternity |that sum originally borrowed. 


‘should have been so unceremoniously and mercilessly maltreated. 
were unheard, his remonstrances unheeded, and the contention raged in all ite 
At length, relieving himself by great effort from the state of 
purgatory described, he again made hs way towards the table with a view to 
possess himself of his property, but again was the man of justice opposed in 
‘his progress, and the next move on the board lodged him quietly within the 
fender. his capet comfortably reclining against the grate. From the latter sit- 
‘uation he was speedily rescued, and all having been accomplished that was con 

templated, the worthy magistrate was permitted to resume his seat at the board. 
|Searcely, however, had he reached the table, and commenced inquiry for the 
money and counters which he had left behind him when he had been so uncer- 
‘emoniously knocked down, when he was answered by a gentleman, who, in 
the most disinterested manner, advised him for his reputation’s sake to make 
\the best of his way out of so horrible a place. Grateful for the generous sug- 
gestion, he expressed his anxiety and readiness to attend to the friendly sug- 
\vestion ; but thinking that ere he put so wise a determiration into practice it 
might be as well to take value in money for the many counters he had 
‘amassed by his speculations, he proceeded to search for them, but, as may be 
‘guessed, they had wholly disappeared—no one knew where. The remonstran. 
‘ces of the d’spenser of the laws were ineffectual. He was very gravely informed 
ithat it behoved every gentleman to take care of his own money, and that greatly 
jas the proprietors of the establishment must regret that any person having the 
jappearance of a gentleman should gain admittance with a view to practise so 
ibarefaced a robbery as that which they doubted not (truth to the letter) had been 
committed on the worthy magistrate, they could not huld themselves responsible 
in such case to the injured party : the little gentleman, therefore, obtained noth- 
ing by his motion, but on the contrary was minus a draft for 20/., given for 
Nor was he permitted even to take back this 


| 


| 


= 


lost not sight of the peculiarly-favoured position of this central locality for pas- \draft in part discharge of the 50/. worth of counters he had won, but of which 
sing custom, and accordingly commenced operations therein ; and in a very |be had, as described, been most shamefully plundered, and the whole of which 
short time there appeared on the north side, within the limit of the County |were, strange to say, in circulation again at the same table on the following 
Fire Office and Glasshouse Street, no less than six gaming-establishments) day But out of evil arises good—the trick thus played off on ike little gen- 
open to all comers, and the spirit of opposition to each other became so strong tleman of the peace completely cured him of all desire to repeat his visits to a 


that they resorted to the darimg and insolent method of sending out messen- | 
gers or touts to parade the street with cards, which thev failed not to thrust | 
into the hands of every passing individual, announcing that at such and sucha 
number of the street the amusements of roulette and Frevch hazard were con-,| 
stantly in operation. By this method, and through the still more cunning aud | 
objectionable agency of many unfortunate females who paraded the locality 

hundreds of young men were tempted to the scenes of play. Youths just | 
emerged from scholastic control and positioued in places of trust, bankers’. 
clerks and officials of government departments, shopkeepers, shopmen, and 
apprentices, butters, valets, men cooks, and others, without distinction, were 
invited ; and it is a known, fact that the first establishment that started in this, 
locality, realized in afew months above twenty thousand pounds. The sys- 
tem of thrusting cards into the hands of youths and striplings, is thought to: 
have done muchto bring the parties under the marked displeasure of the may: 
istracy, for it is reported that many parents aad masters gaining cognizance of, 
such practice, and receiving the identical cards from their more prudent chil- 


London gaming-house. ‘The mishaps of that day have since afforded him 


much murthful reflection ; and with true philosophy he now congratulates him- 


self that he received so impressive and profitable a lesson. 

Another instance of the ludicrous, selected from the archives of the Quad- 
rant, will show that the enterprising demons of Satan's realm were alive to 
every mode of realization of the material, and that their ingenuity was con- 
stantly on the alert to turn everybody and everything to account. A tailor, re- 
sident in this locality, and domg a considerable business, had been induced by 
the irresistibly tempting offer of a very bigh rent, to let the upper part of bis 
house furnished for the adaptation of the same to the purposes of * a hell.’’ 
He had daily opportunity of observing the great influx of visitors to the play 
department ; he had observed also the style and extravagant mode of life of 
his tenants; and last, not least, he dwelt with peculiarly grateful feeling on 
the punctuality observed by them in the payment of their excessive rent, and 
the indifference with which they treated any question of account embracing the 
matter of “a few paltry pounds.” Pondering on such things, and on the vast 


dren and apprentices, forwarded the important documents to the Secretary of |resources from which such independence must proceed, he arrived at the con- 
State, with some impressive comments on the dire consequences that must re- clusion that amine of wealth had been discovered in his domain, in which, 
sult to society if so dangerous a practice were not put a stop to; and it is by avarice whyspered, it wculd be wise to become an adventurer. He reasoned 
no means improbable that this course, aided by the active exertion of several jalso that as lord of the manor or mansion, he had something like a vested right 
respectable tradesmen in the neighbourhood, may have had its full effect in the to a certain toll or dish of the profits Having formed such an opmion, he, 


proper quarter, for, in the course of tume, a most determined war was waged. 
with the houses, and ultimately they were completely exterminated. 

The Quadrant, from its notoriety, had obtained the name of ** The Devil’s 
Walk,” as well in reference to the number of fallen angels who continually pa-| 
raded its limits, as in regard to ‘* hells” or notorious gaming houses that exis | 
ted therein Its annals afford many distiessing tales of ruin, and furnish anec-, 
dote of most gloomy and painful description. One instance of the ludicrous 
may be more grateful to the feelings of the too sensitive reader, and the fol- | 


lowing may give some pretty correct impression of the character of the parties | 


without loss of time, sought conference with the principal proprietor of the 

aming-table, and laid open to him his views and expectations No sooner 
did this adept become acquainted with his landlord’s desire to be dabbling in 
gaming pursuits, than he resolved on turning him to right good account With 
the judgment of an old and experienced hand, he at first made a strong and 
decided objection to the proposal, urging that none onght to take share in the 
profits of such a speculation but those intrepid spirits who dared the law, and 
were prepared to take their due share in the disgrace and penalty attaching to 
the dangerous pursuit- After much objection on one side and entreaty on the 


carrying on their avocations in this spot 


other, the scruples of the play-man at length gave way, and his landlord— 


Some time in the year 1837, a gentleman but then very recently appointed |" the only man in the world to whom so great a favour could be ceded *"—was 
to the magistracy of a western suburban district, inthe indulgence of hispro- jadmitted a partner on depositing a certain sum of money proportioned to the 
pensity for play, dropped in at one of these mo-t respectable mansions of liis share he was to take in the profits. As he was unable, from the attention ne- 


satanic majesty’s dominions. The house described was situate at the north 
corner of Air Street and the Quadrant, and was kept by Jack P——and Bob | 
somebody, aided by three or four other gentlemen of equally acknowledged talent 
and dexterity in the manual exercise of their profession. The worthy magis- 
trate having taken a seat at the table, where were also seated two or three 


cessary to his own business, to give his personal observation to the proceedings 
of the play department, a person was recommended to him as most worthy of 
confidence to represent his interests there, and to report to him from time to 
time the state of capital and account. 

The new bank having been thus formed, matters went on for a time well and 
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flourishingly, and the adventurer, delighted with Lis success, was not stow to 
congratulate himself ov the diplomacy by which he had effected a partnership 
arrangement in so thriving a trade ‘Tailoring became but the secondary object 
of his thoughts; gold floated in delightful fancy before his eyes, and (onso!s 
and India Bonds were the subject of his noctorna! reveries. On receiving a 
handsome dividend at the end of a month, it was announced to him that the 
principal of the party having embarked a large sum*of money in an establish 
ment of more extensive character, he was about to withdraw from the minor 
house, and it was open to the other partners, or any one of them under refusal 
by the otners, to take the seceding partner's proportion The dait took; the 
delighted novice swallowed with greedy appetite the temp ing mor el, caleu 
lating by the rule of direct: properticu thar. if £200 capial deposited, would 
yield the handsome profit of £50 per month, the dividend he lad received, 
£600 would give the threefold amount in the hke given period, a sum sufficient 
in iteelf to render further attention to the shop needless, and to raise him to in 
dependence. The money was accordigly advanced, and the enthusiast be- 
came proprietor of three-fourths of the whole alleged bak or capital of £300 
How fleeting, alas, are fortune’s favours !'—how deceitiul her smiles! the 
glittering suvereigns and the clean crisp notes of the Bank of England which, 
on the opening of the new bank, had been laid out in due form on the table in 
all their captivating and attractive display, to exrite the cupidity of the ad- 
miring group of players that should assemble at the board, bad not been ex- 
posed to view for more than one hour ere they were doomed to take wing. Six 
new packs of cards had been opened and the game had commenced, when a 
gentleman, territically moustachoed, and adorned with a ro‘usion of jewellery 
in the shape of chains, rings, and shirt studs, entered the room, and with much 
apparent indifference took his seat at the table. He exhibited no haste or 
anxiety to play, but after some few minutes took from bis purse a £20 note, 
which having changed for smaller money, he commenced operations The 
gentleman was unusually successful—in two or three deals he contrived to 
break the bank of £650. Asa matier of course the bankers and officials were, 
or pretended to be (which amounted to the same thing), in utter dismay at 
what was termed svunlooked for a reverse. The evil news was soon conveyed 
to the new principal by tis confidential representative. The tailor was in de- 
spair, and, notwithstanding the consolations offered by the assurance of his ex- 
perienced partners, that the money must come back again with large interest, 
he was not to be thus easily reconciled. He had painted all couleur de rose 
without change of hue, and this sudden blight to his hopes deprived hiia of al! 
self command. He raved, stamped, and swore he had been plundered; and 
never did he give utterance to a greater truth, as the sequel proved. When 
the excess of rage and mortification had somewhat subsided, it was proposed 
to him to put down from his own sole resources another bank of £500. in order 
that he might reap the full benefit of the success which it was still asserted 
must attend such speculation But the very tempting and disinterested offer 
was declined, and it was determined only that the balance of £150, supposed 
to be in the coffers of the bank, as remaining from the original capital of £800 
should be put down vn the table on the following day at the usual hour of bu 
siness to abide the chance of fortune. ‘The day and hour arrived, but the ca- 
shier and his party were in nudisus. 


ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODsS, 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
VOYAGE 

Transport Service—‘ Girls we left bewind us,”—Tne Atlantic—Calm—Whales—Fogs 
—New World and Ladies’ Maid—St. John’s—Climate—Lumber—Uard and Soft 
Wood. 

In June, 1835, the transports destined to convey the left wing of a light in | 
fantry regiment to our colonies in North America, had * made us number” in 
the Cove of Cork. At this time the transport service was a disgrace to the, 
country, and although so many men-of-war were lying idle in our numerous 
dock-yards which might have been employed as troop ships, yet the comfort of 
the soldiers troubled not the heads of those gentlemen “ who sitat home at ease.” 
It was not sufficient that the poor devils should be ** food for powder,” but tha! 
the fishes also should have their chance. A tub of a vessel without a sailing 
point in her composition was hired, a mass of white paint, in the form of a 
parallelogram, smeared over her bows, the better to relieve the huge number 
by which she was designated. Water-tanks, heaps of biscuits, barrels of pork, 
and but one of cum; a pennant, an ensign, a skipper, a fat mate, and a super- 
annuated lieutenant of the navy (by way of agent), a most inadequate crew 
were put on board, and the transport was reported fi: for sea. 

The service companies selected for duly in New Brunswick, marched through 
Cork to the tune of— 


The girls we left behind us. 

The solemn vows of eternal constancy of the previous night, were echoed and 
wafted from a hundred balconies ; but— 

Oh, shame! oh, sorrow! and, oh, womankind ! 
We knew that a few hours would bring the new regiment there playing “ Rory! 
O’More,” or “ Such a getting up-stairs,” and that the pretty faces of the 
Cork fair would light up, (oeir best bonueis would be put on, first appearances 
being every thing. Such is military life in country quarters, such is life every 
where. 

The crowd and confusion of embarkation is not to be described: pigs squeak- 
ing, ducks quacking, cocks crowing, French horns, kettle drums; stray iriends 
come to sve the last of one, the curses and maledictions of the skipper, who 
was eventually obliged to ve snubved ; and the firing off of s da-warer corks 
lasted until the old tub got under weigh in the most lupberly manner. Soidiers,| 
as well as every thing else, shake into their places in a wonderfully short time ;) 
ouve-third of the number are always upon deck, and are called the watch, not. 
that they are employed as such; but there is only room for two-thirds \elow 
Sea-sickness was urged by many of the officers as a reason why they were sot 
force bat sundry three-cornered billets, delivered to the Cork weater- 
beaten and amphibious-looking fisher tor taddocks, who boarued us wien off 
Cape Clear, and the strict tujunc’ ions overheard as to committing them to the 
first post-office, induced a suspicion that to the sea could not be imputed al/ 
the sickness on board. A breeze sprung up, and, as the Emerald isle receded 
from view, we turned our backs upon our homes, our hunting, and our loves 

A voyage across the Atlantic, even in the best of weathers must necessarily 
be abore. Calms for days ; fogs, as thick as that in which the cockney found 
himself enveloped when steer, down Father Thames, and who requested an 
old tar to let him know “when they were olf ihe Nore, for thet he was very 
anxious to see where the Mutiny vad taken place.” 

“You are this moment abreast of it,” quoth Jack ; * but it is so thick I 

annot point out the Mutiny.” 


| Bay of Fundy. 


These fogs wet us to the skin as effectually as the heaviest rain, and, to use 
a sailors plrase, “you might almost cut them witha knife.” Occasionally we 
signalled vessels, who in return telegraphed that they would be happy to take 
our etters; an insult which had no sort of effect in hurrying our sulky skipper, 
it was no object to him to make a quick passage , mats au contraire, the longer 
ke contrived to remain at sea (thanks to the authorities) the more pay he re- 
ceived. What little sail we carried was “ shortened" at night, and, as the 
fat mate generally contrived to sleep well through his watch, no advantage was 
taken.ot a shift of wind. 

After five weeks, we were on the banks of Newfoundland, got soundings, 
but no cod; trie’ to surprise turtle dozing, which proved to be wide awake. 
S ot at whales, and got disagrgeably near to ice-bergs. However, at the end 
of six weeks, in spite of calms, fogs, and the sleepy mate, seas of floating 
kelp-weed, and strong tides we met with; certain symptoms of being in or 
wear the Bay of Fundy ; and all hands looked anxiously tor land. There was 
i dense fog, I was on deck m charge of the watch ; one of the men came and 
reported that he saw a light, and pointed out the direction. 1 could not see it, 
but roused the tat mate, who sent men aloft, and exerted himself so far as to 
climb to the mizen cross-trees. J called the watch—no one could see it. The 
man was laughed at, but persisted in ssying he distinctly saw it; he could not 
be drunk, ‘or there was not the wherewithal to get so on board. Next morn- 
ings light found us close off Bryar's Island ; this man had seen the light upon 
it, although mvisible to sixty others. 

Owing to strong tides and the prevalence of fogs, the navigation of the Bay 
of Fundy is ticklish in the extreme, and we “ felt our way” by the deep sea 
lead. When in stays a large ship, unperceived until then, passed so close un- 
der our stern that 4 biscuit might have been thrown on her deck. She was a 
transport, having the regiment on board we were going to relieve : three cheers 
were hardly given and returned before she was lost tu sight The fog cleared 
op soon after, and the black masses of the pie forestsof the New World opened 
upon us, stretching away in continued lines, unti! lost in distant perspective. 

The first view of Jand, after the monotonous combination of two elements 
for six weeks, isexhilarating. The first sight of the primeval forests of the 
New World was sublime ; surely, such a view as this would have awakened 
the lady's maid to the power of nature, who, when passing the magnificent 
scenery of the Via Mala, asked me from the rumble tumble,— 

** Lor, sir, how do they manage to plant trees in such frightful places as them 
there?” 

On rounding a bead-land, the view of St. John's broke suddenly upon us, 
and, from the distance, appeared placed, as it were, in a large gap, hacked out 
of “the bush.’? When abreast of Partridge Island, the anchor was dropped, 
and the transport swung to her moorings, until leave from the authorities 
was granted for our disembarkation. Soon after, “ the Maid of the Mist” (a 
most appropriate pame for a steamer of the Bay of Fundy) came along side, 
and carried off a suba! ern and twenty-five men to St. Andrew's, whither they 
were to remain as detachme:t. We were now within a couple of miles of the 
town, the largest in the province of New Brunswick. The rocky promontory 
upon which it stands rises from the water on ail sides, and the wooden houses 


piled up on a series of landings, gave it the appearance of a fabrication made 


with ecards to amure children, the summit being crowned with steeples and the 
spires of many churches, while the base fringed with a forest of masts, and 


hage vessels on the stocks, proclaimed the commercial prosperity of the place, 


and presented a not unpleasi: g picture to our land expecting eyes. All hands 
began peering through ‘he telescopes, in the hopes of getting a sight of * what 
like’? were the natives amongst whom we expected to pass the better part of 
three years; and the flutter of a petticoat, or the appearance of a straw bonnet, 


' was sufficient attraction to draw ail the glasses to that spot. The head quarters 


of the regiment had arrived a week belore us, and had been ordered up the 
river St. John to Fredericton. It was our fate to occupy the town before us. 
Permission having at length arrived, we were disembarked, and marched to a 
range of barracks pleasantly situated on a rocky promontory jutting into the 
harbour, and commanding the entrance of the nver. We had no sooner stowed 
away our men than a party of us (subs) rushed down into the town, hardly 
checking the pace to stare at some squaws and their Papooses, nor did we stop 
int:l we arrived at a coniectioner’s, and obtained enormous bowls of the most 
delicious wood strawberries and cream ; we had just landed from a long sea- 
vovage, the thermometer stood at ninety-five in the shade, in addition to which 
the woods being on fire made the atmosphere close and sultry ; the excitement 
of landing, and the bustle of puting up the men, made them the most grateful 
feast I] ever remember to have enjoyed, and such a contrast to our ship fare, 
that the gluttony of the proceeding must be pardoned. 

The province of New Brunswick contains an area of upwards of seventeen 
millious of acres, and ouly one soul to every one hundred acres; a glorious 


field for emigration, and the surplus population of the British isles. ‘The town 


of St John, so little known in Englaod, and generally confounded with that of 
St. John’s in Newfoundland, contains thirty thousand inhabitants ; most of the 


merchants are wealthy, and a fine class of ships are built at this port, which is 


situate at the mouth of the St. John’s river. Wages are high, and labour is at 
a premium Notwithstanding the changes from extreme heat to intense cold, 
the climate of New Bronswick is particularly healthy. The summers are fine ; 
fogs oceasionally prevail at St. John, and the immediate neighbourhood of the 
The autumn (so expressively termed the fall’) is delightful, 
particularly the two latter months known as “the Indian Summer,” at which 
ime the early frosts tinge the leaves of the hard wood with the brightest 
colour imaginable. ‘The effect of this varied foliage of every shade of yellow, 
scarlet and purple, when contrasted with the deep greens of the fir tribe, is 
striking in the highest degree, and can only be compared to a painter's pallet, 
a modern picture of “ La Jeune France” school. This season is most en- 
joyable, and the son sets glorious 

About Christmas the snow has fallen, and the frost may be said to have 
fairly set in. The sun shines bright and clear in the deep blue heavens. 

hough the thermometer may be down to five-and-tweuty degrees below zero, 
‘here is something particularly exhilarating in the dry clear air. The nights 
are proportionably fine, and the northern lights may be seen in all their glory, 
often assuming that beautiful rose colour, nowhere to be witnessed so grand as 
in the northern latitudes. Then the lumberers repair to the backwoods in 
search of the pine and spruce fir, which grow to enormous heights, often two 
vundred feet, perfectly straight and healthy, aod so close together as to be self- 
pruned; a knife should never be applied to anf of the fir tribe (a pernicious 
practice too often perceptible in English plantations,) it only causes the tree 
‘o bleed. [he axes of the American lomberers are totally different from those 
ised i the old world. ‘The hait, made of hickory, is curved, and has a nob at 
the end ; in delivering the stroke the axe is swung as high as the head, the 


j hands slipping up to the nop. Two backwoodsmen will fell one of these huge 
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January 3], 
pines in an incredible short time. Of course a tree thus cut breast high, in ad I'll sit own, | don’t know any more,” leaving her partner to make his peace 
dition to perhaps six feet of snow upon which the one man may have beeu with her os-c-ris, Yachting on the frozen Kenebekasis was but a frigid 
standing, causes a waste of timber which. although not thoaglit of in the for- amusement atthe best. The manufacture of an ice-boat is simple enough: 
ests of America, would be a serious consideration in England When felled over two long skates are placed any construction sufficient to hold the party, 
and snagged, one end of the tree is placed upon a small sledge, and dragged and a long pole is lashed across at right angles, which prevents the boat from 
out of the bush by oxen. It is then piled along with others upon the frozen capsiziug. Whenthe wiud is high, she flies over the ice at a most terrific 
rivers, and the mass is carried down by the stream when the ice breaks up; pace ; and goes so near the wind, that the least touch of the helm sends her 
passing in their progress through lakes, and from river to river tll they reach round, when she is instantly off again on the other tack. A favourite amuse- 
the St. John, where they are collected by their different owners, formed fnto, ment is coasting. On moouligh nights a party repuirto the top of some steep 
rafts, and finally descend to St. John, wheace they are shipped for Eng-) ozen descent, and ladies and gentlemen in pairs seat themselves upon little 
land. _sleig os or coasters, and push them off. After a thaw the frost makes the sur- 

Birch, beech, and the rock maple, grow upon the best lands, and the cunning, (ace of the snow as slippery as glare ice ; the pace ts then awful, and the roll 
settler marks well the ‘hard wood ridge,”’ and bids for it accordingly, where- 1m the snow proportionate. They are steered in their descent by a slight pres- 
as the uninitiated emigrant is often taken in by the healthy and flourishing sure of the heel, but the Blucnose ladies, being more au fait at it than we were, 
appearance of the pine tribe, fancying that soil which has reared such noble satin front and guided them. N.B.--A stupid partner was not rewarded 
timber will recompense him ; for at the government price of land, which ave. with an upset. 
rages about seven shillings and sixpence an acre. But he wiil pay for his in- | ‘Ihe meeting of the Tandem Club was a very gay affair, twice in each week. 
experience, as in many cases it will but ill remunerate him for bis outlay and Twenty sleighs, panted of the most gaudy cvlours, and decked out with furs 
labour. ‘The larch, here called by the Jad:an name of hackmatack, does not of all kiuds, immed with fringe of diffrent colours, drove off from the bar- 
attain any great size, and, unlike the sane tree with us, which flourishes in a racks or otherrendezvous ‘Tue last married lady was selected as chaperon, 
dry and sandy soil, here invariably marks the line of a swamp, and lives I and there were plenty of fair candidates for the drive. ‘The brass band and 
good fellowship with the alders, ash, white cedars, and varieties of the willow worry bells added not a litle to the cherfalness of the scene. The horses 
tribe. Spruce firs here grow toa large size, and are much sought afer for dred inthe proviuce are compact little animals, and trot ata tremendous pace, 
lumber. As they grow close together, they prance themselves and are perfectly particularly upon glare ice ; so docile are they from being brought up in the 
straight and free from knots. Of all the timber in this part of the world the) house as part of the family, and so attached are the Blu: noses to them, that a 
hemlock attains the greatest size. | man hLesring I possessed a gray horse (a famous trotter) which he had bred, 

A propos of timber, it is a curious fact that, in the forests of North America, came a long distance tu see him. Two years had elapsed since he had sold 
should the primeval growth be hard wood, oak, beech, birch, hickory, maple) bin; he might have been“ @ whisperer,” but no sooner had he entered the 
&c., and be cut down en masse, pine or firs spring up in their stead, and vice) stables, and spoken to him, than the horse reared up on his bind-legs, and 
versa : further, should the second growth be allowed a sufficient time to attain) showed every symptom of recognition aud delight | drove that horse and 
any size, the same effect will ensue on felling that, and so ad infinitum. The ‘another, without the least preparation, from St. John to Fredericton in ten 
same thing may be observed in the forests of Carniola and Bohemia, and is the uours; the ice was in good order; the distance eighty four miles. An officer 
case in all natural forests ; and was also remarked by Franklin iu the sterile of the 52ud made a match against a stage driver, a noted character in the 
districts inhabited by the Esquimeaux. | province, to perform the same distance One of the driver's horses dying from 
| over exertion, the gallant captain was enabied to win his match in six hours 
}andahalf! ‘The drivers of the stages and the inhabitants, if either halting 
ior rc fresument, or for the night, never care to bring their horses cool into the 
stable, or even io rub them down; but on the contrary, the perspiration is al- 
lowed to freeze upon their coats, which are amassof hoar fiost by the next 
morning. ‘Towards the spring, when the ice is expected to break up, the 
horses are driveu with long cords (acting as safety reins,) fastened round their 
necks with a running kuot. Should the ice give way, the driver immediately 
hauls uj ou the rope until he has, pro fem., s'angied the animal. ‘The air thus 
confined, inflates hin ; he floats, and 1s easily dragged out upon the sound ice, 
when the cord being cut, he jumps up seldom or wever worse for his immer. 
8.00. 

Every fresh fall of snow obliterates the beaten sleigh tracks, and in order to 
avoid doubtiul ice, or air holes, it is customary to mark out the different cros- 
slugs over the frozen bays or rivers, by fixing young fir trees into the ice at 
intervals: no one can imagine, untilcaught ina North American snow storm, 
what a guide and blessing they are. Never shall | forget returningto St John, 
after a hunting expedition, accompanied by an inhabitant of that place, and 
bemg obliged to cross the Grand Bay, and part of the Kenebekasis; frozen 
sheets of water, just above the tide way ; and over which we had sleighed in 
perfect safety inthe morning. ‘The moon shone clear and bright, and we had 
crossed the half of the Grand Bay, wh: np, al! at once, we heard strange sounds, 
like the clang of hundreds of rifles discharged vn all sides, in the surrounding 
forests; it was soon evident whence the noise proceeded; from the effect of 
the noon day’s sun the ice was breaking up. My companion, who, from the 
noment that there was an appearance of danger, behaved in the most unmanly 
manner, and instead of administering any cheering advice, constantly repeated 
ihat he was certain we had lost the way, at last became so terrified, that he 
ost all further power of speech, wrung his hands, and blubbered outright. It 
was a route but seldom ventured over, and was not, for that reason, marked 
out with fir-branches. 1 was confident that, so far, | had kept the right course 
and urged on the horses, who snorted and showed evident symptoms of terror, 
S.ddenly the moou became overcast. black clouds bi gan to gather and darken 
the heavens; a tremendous storm came on, and the snow beat thick and fast 
in our faces ; 


Cuaprter II. 
A Fire—Skating, sleighing, and coasting— Sleigh Club—Breakirg up of the Ice. 

The town of St. John was built entirely of wood, and had the luck to be) 
burnt down, more or less, every eight or ten years ; and that part which escap 
ed one conflagration was generally included im the next. ‘The houses being 
insured above their value, made it a matter of perfect indifference to the in- 
habitants, whether their property was consumed or not: and their household 
goods or little alls were removed without difficulty, with the exception of the 
banks, At this time there existed but one house built of stone, the inhabitants 
of which were known as the Stoue-house P s, the better todistinguish them 
from their wooden connexiuns. 

One night after mess, a inessenger arrived from the mayor. stating that a fire, 
had broken out in the town. A strong armed picquet was instantly despatch 
ed : scarcely had they left the barracks, before a second messenger made his 
appearance, reporting that fears were entertained lest the whole town wou!d 
be consumed. All hands then turned out, and went down at the * dounle 
quick.” It blew a gale of wind. The thermometer stood at 7 deg. below zero, 
the fired raged, every thing was frozen up, and no water was to be obtained, ex 
cept in the immediate ae of the wharfs. ‘Tre scene o! confusion 
was beyond description. Gentlemen either from over-excitement or nebria’ion 
floundered into tar-barrels, took fire, «nd rushed about requesting to be extin- 
guished ; one had, partly from the above causes, partly from fatigue, sat down 
In a wheelbarrow on one of the quays ; it was witbinthe influence of a hose, the 
debris from which aided by thirty-nine degrees of frost beiow the freezing 
point, soon made him part and parcel of the barrow. A friend found him, end 
no one being at hand, he was wheeled off to be cut out. 

To the ladies it appeared the greatest possible fun, throwing beds, wardrobes 
and all their finery out of the windows, and trusting to friends to carry them | 
to the banks or otber places of safety. On the part of the authorities of the 
town, there was either order nor regularity observed ; it was every one fo: 
himself, and the soldiers for them all. In the hope of cutting off the fire, 
grappling-books with long ropes attached to them, were thrown over houses. 
and by the force of a hundred men, pulled bodilydowu. ‘The officers aud men 
worked like horses. But all to no purpose, 

The grappling hook plucks rafters from the walls, 
And beaps on heaps the smoky ruin fa'ls. 


Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies, 
Blown by strong winds, the fiery tempest roars we came toa crack in the ice at least a yard wide, which extended across the 
Re I . whole bay; there was no time to be lostin searching for a narrow place, as 
Bear down new walls, and pours along the floors. ; the cracking of the ice became tremendous, so there was no alternative left 
The fire raged unchecked, as ashes and burning shingles were carried by the gut ro run the horses at the ehasm; they cleared it in gallant style, and by 
wind, and fresh houses and s'reets ignited. Notwithstanding the flames and xe. ying them in full gallop, in ten minutes we were sate on the main land. 
the exertion of the men, sv inter.se was the cold, that many of them were frost’ NX, x¢ day boats were to be seen upon the water; the ice having totally disap- 

bitten. _. | peared.—[ To be Continued } 

All hopes of extinguishing the fire being abandoned, one of the authorities 
sent to the commanding officer, requesting that guards might be despatched 


to the different roads leading out of the town; for that sleigh loads of plunder MR, CAUDLE’S BREAKFAST TALK. 

(the bells taken off the horses to enable them to get away unheard) were car- — 

ried off, and boats were em,loyed by sea forthe same purpose. I proceeded | CHAPTER L 

with the picquet to one of the roads; the cold was so severe that we were oblig HOW MR. CAUDLE MARRIED MISS PRETTYMAN, AND HOW HE ‘“‘ NAGGED’? 
ed to run up and down to keep the blood in circulation. | HER TO DEATH. 


Towards daybreak the fe was at its greatest pitch. Three whale ships) When Harry Prettyman saw the very superb funeral of Mrs. Caudle— 
filled with oil and blubber, took tire = The effect was sublime, and the liquid) Prettyman attended as mourner, and was particularly jolly in the coach— 
sheet of flaine was seer for sixty miles in ail directions ' | he observed that the disconsolate widower showed that above all men he 

The cold, during the winter night, is very severe, and the sentinels are fre | new how to make the best of abad bargain. The remark, as the dear de- 
quently obliged to be re'ieved every half hour, and the officers, so long as they| .eased would have said, was anmanly, brutal ; but quite like that Pretty- 
possess the * prima flora juveuus,” may enjoy horizontal reireshments in peace ;) man. ‘The same scofler, when Caudle declared “ he should never cease to 
but when they obtained those mauly appendages, yclept whiskers, tind tha’) weep,” replied, * He was very sorry to hear it; for it must raise the price 
turning in bed becomes hopeless, and being * brought up with a round turn” }ofonions.” It was not enough to help co break the heart of a wife; no! 
discover thatthey have become frozen to the sheets. Families have been) ‘the savage must joke over its precious pieces. 
awakened by their house becoming rootless, owing to the intens ty of the frost}, The funeral, we repeat, was remarkably handsome: in Prettyman’s 
having extracted the nails by which the shingles were fastened to the rafters words, nothing could be more satisfactory. Caudle spoke of a monument. 
Provisions are brought into St. John frozen hard, aud they will keep perfects || Whereupon, Prettyman suggested ** Death gathering a Nettle.” Caudle— 
well so long as the frost lasis ; it is ludicrous enough to see pigs, sares, and | the act did equal honor to his brain and his bosom—rejected Se 

arge cod-fish frozen stiff, and carried by a leg or tail over a man’s shoulder, Mr. Caudle, attended by many of his friends, returned to his widowed 

Skating, sleighing, and dancing are the amusements of te opulent ; so anx | in Caudle’s ribs, that in a week he'd look ** quite a tulip. audle merely 
ious are the young ladies to make their debut, that at one of the balls a fair||replied—he could hardly hope it. ‘ 
creature whom the morning's lesson had only advanced tothe third figure of, Prettyman’s mirth, however, communicated itself to the company ; and 
quadrilles, stood up to dance with a brother officer ; on /” /é arriving, she de | in a very little time the meeting took the air of a very pleasant party. 
liberately walked off, and returned to her place, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now I guess||Somehow, Miss Prettyman presided at the tea-table. There was in her 
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manner a charming mixture of grace, dignity, and contidence—a beautiful 
black swan. Prettyman, by the way, whispered to a friend that there was 
just this difference between Mrs. Caudle and his sister—‘ Mrs. Caudle was 


a great goose, whereas Sarah was a little duck.” We will not swear that | 


Caudle did not overhear the words; for as he resignedly stirred his tea, he 
looked at the lady at the head of the table, smiled, and sighed. 

It was odd; but women are so apt! Miss Prettyman seemed as familiar 
with Caudle’s silver tea-pot as with her own silverthimble. With asmile 
upon her face—like the butter on the muffins—she handed Caudle his tea 
cup. Caudle would, now and then. abstracts dly cast his eve above the 
mantle-piece. There was Mrs. Caudle’s portrait. Whereupon, Miss Pret- 
tyman would say, ** You must take comfort, Mr. Candle, indeed you mus .” 
At length Mr. Caudle replied, ** will, Miss Prettyman.” 

What then passed through Canudle’s brain we know not; but this we 
know: in a twelvemonth and a week from that day, Sarah Prettyman was 
Caudle’s second wife. Mrs. Candle, number two. Poor thing! 


CHAPTER If. 
HOW MR. CAUDLE BEGINS TO SHOW SOMETHING *f OF THE FIEND THAT'S 
IN HIM.” 

“Tt is rather extraordinary, Mrs. Caudle, that we have now been married 
four weeks—I don’t exactly see what you have to sigh about—and vet you 
can’t make me a proper cup of tea. However, [ don’t know how I shov! 
expect it. There never was but one woman who could make tea to my 
taste, and she is now in Heaven. Now, Mrs. Candle, let me heer no ery- 
ing. I’m not one of the people to be melted by the tears of a woman; for 
you can all cry—all ef you—at a minnt The water’s always laid 
on, and down it comes if a mon only holds up his finger. 

** You didn’t think I could be so brutal? That's it. Let aman onls 
speak and he’s brutal. I's a woman's first duty to make a decent cup of 
tea. What do you think I married you for? It’s all very well with your 
tambour-work and such trumpery. You can make butterflies on kittle- 
holders ; but can you make a puddi 


noice, 


a pudding, ma’am! [il be bound not. 

**Of course, as usual: you've given me the corner-roll; because you 
know I hate acorner-roll. [did think you must have seen that I did 
hope I should not be obliged to speak on so paltry a subject—but it’s no 
use to hope to be mild with you. I see that’s hopeless. 

** And what a herring! And you call it a bloater, I suppose? Ha! 
there was a woman who had an eye for a bloater, but—sainted creature !— 
she’s here no longer. Vou wish ste was; Oh, understand that. 
sure if anybody should wish her back it's—but she was too good for me. 
* When I’m gone, Candie’—she used to say— then you'll know the wife | 
was to vou.” And now I do know it. 

** Here’s the eggs boiled to a stone again! 
I'ma canary-bird, to be fed upon hard eggs? Don’t teil me about the ser- 
vant. A wife is answerable to her husband for. her servants, It’s her 
business to hire proper people: if she doesn’t, she’s not fit to be a wife. | 
find the money, Mrs. Caudle, and I expect you to find the cookery. 

* There you are with your pocket-handkerchief again; the old flag of 
truce ; but it doesn’t trick me. 4 pretty honey-moon? Honey-moon, 
nonsense! People can’t have two honey-moons in their lives. There are 
feelings—I find it now—that we can’t have twice in our existence, There's 
no making honey a second time. 

*“*No: [think I've put ep with your neglect long enough; and there’s 
nothing like beginning as we intend to goon. Therefore, Mrs. Caudle, it 
my tea isn’t made a little more to my liking to-morrow—and if you insult 
me with a herring like that—and boil my ezgs that you might fire ‘em out 
of guns—why, perhaps, Mrs. Caudle, you may see a mman ina passion. It 
takes a good deal to rouse me, but when lam up—I say, when I am up— 
that’s all. 

“ Where did I put my glov 
know nothing.” 


Do you think, Mrs, Candle, 


You dovw't know? Of course not; you 


CHAPTER 
SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE WOULD Go 90UT AND ENJOY HIMSELF. 

** By the bye, Sarah, just put half-a-dozen shirts, and all that sort of thing, 
in my portmanteau. going—There vou are with your black looks 
again! I can never go anywhere, just a little to enjoy myself, but you 
look like thunder. What! J might sometimes take you out? Nonseuse: 
women—that is, women when they're married—are best at home. What 
can they wan't to go out for? It’s quite enough for them to go out to hunt 
for husbands: when they've caught ‘em, let’em sit at home, and sing with 
the kettle and the cat; their best place is their fireside, 

“ Half-a-dozen shirts, [ say, and my shaving-tackle. Do you hear me, 
Mrs. Caudle? Perhaps, when you’ve done counting the legs of that tly on 
the ceiling, you'll attend tome. El? Ithink you never want to go out? 
Quite the contrary ; it’s my belief you'd always be out. If you wanted to 
go about like a June-tly, why did you marry? ‘ 

**T should have told where I was going; but as you've shown your 
temper, I won't tell you asyllable. Nos; nor shan’t tell you who I’m 
going with, or when | shall be back. When you see me then you may ex- 
pect me; and not before. And mind all the buttons are on my shirt-— 
that’s all. 

Its miserable altways being left by yourself! Yourself, indeed! 
Arn’t there books in the house? There's capital co:npany on the shelves, 
if you'd only get acquaiated with them. I’m sure you'd be none the worse 
for’em. Besides, there’s the Cookery Book: read that. A wife can’t study 
anything better. 

** The fact is, Mrs. Caudle, I’ve indulged you teo much, I’ve made a fool 
of you. Wo, Thavn't? Well, then, whohas? If I havn't, somebody has. 
it’s plain. Going out,indeed! I’ve no opinion of any woman who wants 
to go out atall. Women were never intended to go out; only the fact is, 
we've let you have yourown way. Ha! they manage these matters much 
better in the East. 


“ Pm generally a pretty quiet man, Mrs. Caudle, and you know it. Ne- | 


vertheless, [ have a little of the lion in me; just a little. Don’t rouse it, 
that’s all. 


* There you are, with the pocket-handkerchief again. Always hoisting 


that signal of distress. No, no; I’m not made of sugar, like a twelfth-cake 
image ; I’m not to be melted with tears; let them be as many and as hot as 
they will. Besides, as [ say, you can all do it when you like—every 


*« Now, see when I come home that my portmanteau’s ready. What's 
‘o'clock? You want five minutes to ? No doubt: the old story ; 
you're always wanting something.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
<HOWING HOW CAUDLF, HAVING LOST MONEY AT CARDS, DETERMINES TO 
ABRIDGE THE HOUSE EXPENSES. 

**T don’t know how it 1s, my dear, but when I remember that there’s on- 
lv vou and myself—just two of us, and I eat and drink next to nothing— 
ind when I see what other people do with half our money, I do think you 
might be a little more careful. I’m sure Ispend no money on myself— 
none. Nobedy can be more watchful of every sixpence ; but, of course, a 
nanecan save but little when he knows—or, that is, when he fears he 
<nows that everything’s going to waste at home. Besides, it’s a woman’s 
»lace—particularly a women’s place—to save. Women are designed for it. 
feonomy is one of the noblest virtues bound up in matrimony. There can 
be very little real love, Mrs. Caudle, where economy’s neglected. A wo- 
taan can’t truly care for a man’s heart, unless she has an equal regard for 
his pocket. tke things go together, and always did from the first. 

** No, Mrs. Caudle, I did not lose at my whist club last night—that is, 
only next to nothing; in other words, nothing to speak of. Now, that’s 
like your sex. You always set about hunting for some foolish, shabby mo- 
tive for whatever your husbands complain about. Because I lose at cards 
{ don’t want to get the money back out of your cupboard. No: I want to 
‘save money, that, should I be taken from you—and life at all times is un- 


sa 


certain, Mrs. Caudle—you might be left snug and comfortable—that’s my 
‘bject. But I never knew any woman yet—except one, rest her sainted 
soul !—who had the mind or the generosity to allow a truly noble motive 
to what her husband should do; that is, if it went against herself. You 
-an’t help it—poor thing !—nevertheless, when a man is depriving him- 
sell of every little enjoyment that he may lay by something for a rainy day, 
it és hard—-a little hard, I think—to have a woman spend what you do in 
house- keeping, 

** Now, Mrs. Caudle, be rational: and, for the thousandth time, let me 
veg of you nottoery. You only waste your trouble and your tears, Both 
wre thrown away upon me: I’m not one of the people, I tell you again, to 
be melted with a little soft water. My expenses, that is, your expenses 
we dreadful, Your grocer’s bill—and when I never taste sugar in my tea 
—is preposterous; enough torain a man of ten thousand a year. What? 
T take sugar in my grog, and so do my friends? Scarcely any—nothing 
to speak of: not worth naming. 

** And then look at your butcher for the last fortnight. Well? I know I 
won't eat cold joints. I had enough of them with my first—that is, I can’t 
bear em. Besides, with half the money you have, a cold joint’s an insult 
any man. 

‘And finally, Mrs. Caudle,—for you know I hate this talk at breakfast, 
it’s a meal, of all others, I like to enjoy when I can—tinally, I have made a 
‘alenlation, and inthe next month, come what will, your cupboard must 

ido with ten pounds less, [t's for your good, I tell you, when I’m gene, and 
ten pounds I must have of you.” 


CHAPTER V. 
SHOWING HOW CAUPLE CAME HOME VERY LATE, AND VERY VINOUS: 
HE COMPLAINS OF WANT OF SYMPATHY. 

* The old story, Mrs. Caudle! Sulky again! But so it is with women 
of no iatellect; they can never sympathise with aman, You make the tea 
13 if you were making poison, and all because [ kept you up—just a little 
last night. Ha! Ll only wish you had half what | have upon my mind. 
What? You woulda thave half what I hadin my head? Indeed? I 
know what you mean; but I only wish you had, You'd have a little more 
syinpathy for what | have to go through ; as I say, you don’t know what's on 
my mind. Women, who have to sit quietly basking before the fire all day, 
joing nothing whatever, except perhaps a little sewing—women, in their 
snug homes, knows nothing of what their husbands have to go through in 
the world; slaving and wearing, as I may say, their very souls out. Ha! [ 
nly wish I'd beena woman. Oh, you needn't sigh, Mrs. Caudle, you've all 
the best of it from the beginning. 

‘For how can you tell, when your husband 1s doing all he can to seem 
happy and delighted at home—What? Vow never see himin sucha state ! 
You might, if you’d eyes like any other woman. I say, how can you tell at 
the very time that he’s full—running over I may say, with smiles, and affa- 
vility, and good temper—how can you tell that his brain isn’t being torn 
into bits, and all to make his wife Lappy and comfortable at her own fire- 
side? { must say it; | only wish you'd my anxieties, sometimes; just for 

jnalf a day, that’s all; you'd have more sympathy, Mrs. Caudle; a little 

‘more sympathy, ‘There you go on again—with your woman’s arguments, Jf 

Thave so much on my mind, Ineedwt stay out so late! How can you pos- 
sibly tell what it is thatdetains me’ If1 chose, like some men, to tell my 
wife everything, and so worry you and make you unhappy with all sorts of 
anxieties,—then, indeed, | dare say I might have a little more tenderness 

‘rom you. But, precisely because | wish to keep youin clover—precisely 

because | won't let you be worried by worldly matters—you think I’ve no- 

thing to contend with. Ha! Mrs, Caudle—I can’t help saying it—if you 
nly Knew what was on my mind! 

* What do vou know what wine eil/ do, or won't do? Besides, I’d taken 
but a poor half-piat of the very weakest sherry last night! Only half-a- 
pint. But when [I’m harassed you ought to know how a little tells upon me. 
{ was nof intoxicated, Mrs. Caudle; | was merely intensely anxious. And 
if you'd any sympathy you'd know it. Yes, a woman with sympathy would 
have felt forme; you would have turned a face upon me—a face beaming 
with love and comfort—and not have been all night making up looks of 
thunder to come to breakfast with. 

“Tm going out, now, and [ shall take the key; so don’t sit up again, 
‘I promised to sup at Doubleday’s, to-night; and you don’t know what's 
on my mind.” 

i CHAPTER VI. 

SHOWING HOW CAUDLE BROUGHT HOME SOME “‘ GOOD FELLOWS” TO SPEND 
THE EVENING, AND FOUND MRS. CAUDLE WITH SOME FEMALE FRIENDS 
AT TEA. 

** |] didn’t choose to say anything to you last night, Mrs. Caudle—no: you 
needn’t tell me that; I know I didn’t open my lips; don’t I say so, woman ? 


mother’s soul of you. But I’m not to be washed off my legs by any river of —li didn’t speak, because indeed | was too tired. But | de think it hard that 


the sort. 
“* AIL I say to you is—stay at home. You've a needle and thread haven't 


you? and I'll be sworn for it, plenty of things to make or to mend. And if 


you haven't, cut holes and sew ’em up again. 


| can’t leave the house for afew days, but 1 must find it swarming with 
petticoats when I come back. Your friends, as you call’em! as if women 
could ever be friends! [t's rather hard with what I’m charged for house- 
| Keeping, that | must find the place likea fair. You didn’t expect me home 
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till to-morrow ? Oh, no! Else I should have found you alone, and as mute sides attributing to one individual and blending into one narrative the very 
as a mouse ; and not a word would you have said to me about the pack of few scattered notices in the Gospels, has added some other Ancedents, incon- 
gossips you'd had about you ! _ceivably wild and incredible, leaviag her, however, the invariable attributes of 
“« Now, Mrs. Caudle, for the future just remember one thing. Never the frail, loving woman, the sorrowing penitent, and the devout, enthusiastic 
think to expect me; for you shall never know the exact time when I shall saint. 
come home. No: I shall always take you by surprise ; as every man who’d ; Mary Magdalene was of the district of Magdala, on the shores of the sea of 
know what his wife’s about should do. ' Galilee, where siodd her castle, called Magdalon ; she was the sister of Laza- 
“* Well, [ think I may guess now where the housekeeping money goes to! rus and of Ma tha, and they were the children of parents reputed noble, or, as 
Now, I can account for the grocer’s bills—and I can’t tell what other bills some sty of noble race. On the death of their father, Syrus, they inherited 
beside—when I see the people you have to eat me up. And then when I vast riches and possessions in land, which were equally divided between them. 
bring home some friends that I find aboard the steam-boat—good fellows, I Lazarus betook himself tu the military life; Martha ruled her possessions with 
know, every one of ’em; though I never saw ’em before—when [| come. great discretion, and was a model of virtue and propricty,—perhaps a little too 


January 81, 


home, I find my house full of silks aud satins—a mountain of boanets on 
my bed—and nothing fit for Christians to sit down to. And after such con- 
duct you'll expect me to keep my temper? Yes: you'll open your eyes 
and affect to stare at me, if I only swear the smallest in the world—when, 
if you’d married some men, Mrs. Caudle, the house wouldn’t have held 
you! Now, I should like to know what my friends thought of me last 
night—what they thought of you? Why, of course, they looked upon 
me as a fool, for putting up with your conduct as quietly as I did—whilst 
for you, but—I’ll respect your feelings—I won't say what they must have 
thought of you. 
“For an hour and a half, at least, did we wait for supper—if supper, 
indeed, you could call it; for I blushed at everything upon the table. An’ 
hour and a half. There was nothing in the house; everything was to be 

gor? Why, that’s what I complain of, woman, That's the very fault. 
ring home a few friends to supper, and there’s nothing in the house. But 
I come home, and I find you with I don’t know what cotton-box acquaint- 
ances, and the house smelling of toast and cake enough to ruin one. 
“* Now, Mrs. Caudle, if we wish to continue happy together, understand | 
that I won't have it. If I can’t give a little supper to frieuds at my own 
home, I'd better give up housekeeping altogether.” 
** Where’s my hat and gloves? [ dine out to-day.” 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON, 
MARY MAGDALENE. 
Of all the personages who figure in History, in Poetry, in Art, Mary Magda- 
lene is at once the must unreal and the most real: —ihe most unreal, if we at- 
tempt to fix her identity, which has been a subject of dispute for ages; the 


most real, if we consider her as having been, for ages, recoguized and accepted | 
in every Christian heart as the impersonation of the penitent sinuer «absolved | 
through faith and love. In this, her mythic character, she has been surrounded 

by associations which have become fixed in their imagination, aud which no | 


reasoning, no array of facts can dispel ‘This is not the place to enter into dis- 

uted points of biblical criticism ; they are quite beside our present purpose. 
Whether Mary Magdalene, 4 out of whom Jesus cast seven devils,’ Mary of 
Bethany, and the “* woman who was a sinner” (Luke, chap. vii.) be, or as 
others affirm, one and the same individual, under different designations, remains | 
@ question open to dispute, nothing having been demonstrated on either side. 
from Scripture or from tradition ; and I cannot presume even to give an opin 
ion where doctors—and Doctors of the Church tuo—disagree. Fleury, after, 


much addicted to worldly cares. Mary, on the contrary, abandoned herself to 
luxurious pleasures, and became at length so notorious for her dissolute life, 
that she was known through all the country round only as “* The Sinner.” Her 
discreet sister, Martha, frequently rebuked her for these disorders, and at length 
persuaded her to listen to the exhortations of Jesus, through which her heart 
was touched and converted. ‘The seven demons which possessed her, and 
which were expelled by the power of the Lord, were the seven deadly sins to 
which she was given over before her conversion. On one occasion Martha en- 
tertamed the Saviour in ber house, and being anxious to feast him worthily, 
she was “*cumbered wih much serving” Mary, meanwhile, sat at the feet of 
Jesus, and beard his words, which completed the good work of her conver- 
sion; and when some time afterwards he supped in the house of Simon the 
‘Pharisee, she followed him thither, “ and she brought an alabaster box of oin'- 


‘ment, and began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hair 
lof her head, and kissed his feet and anointed them with ointment ;” and He 
‘said voto her “thy sins are forgiven’ She became afterwards one of the 
most devoted of his followers, ‘ ministered to him of her substance,” attended 
him to Calvary (Matth xxvii. v. 56,) and stood weeping at the foot of the 
cross. She, with the other Marv, watched by his tomb, and was the first to 
whom he appeared after the Resurrection; her unfaltering faith, mingled as 
it was with the intensest grief aud love, obtained for her this peculiar mark of 
favour. 
Thus far the notices in the Gospel and the suggestions of commentators ; 
he old Provengal legend then continues the story. After the Ascension, Laz- 
arus with his two sisters Martha and Mary, with Maximin, one of the seventy- 
two disciples, from whom they had received baptism, Cedon, the blind man 
whom our Saviour had restored to sight, and Marcella. the hand maiden who 
a‘tended on the two sisters, were by the heathens set adriftin a vessel without 
sails, oars, or rudder, but guided by Providence, they were safely borne over 
the sea til! they landed in a certain harbour which proved to be Marseilles, in 
the country now called France. The people of the land were pagans, and re- 
fused to give the holy pilgrims food or shelter, so they were fain to take refuge 
suder the porch of a temple. And Mary Magdalen preached to the people, 
reproaching them for their senseless worship of dumb idols ; and though at first 
they would not listen, yet being after a time convinced by her eloquence, and 


‘oy the miracles performed by her and by her sister, they were converted and 


baptized. And Lazarus became, after the death of the good Maximin, the first 


bishop of Marseil es. ; 
These thiags being accomplished, Mary Magdalen retired to a desert not far 


from the city. It was a frightful barren wilderness in the midst of horrid rocks 


and caves; and here for thirty years she devoted herself to solitary penance 


citing the opinions on both sides. thus beautifully sums up the whole question: 4 
‘for the sins of her past life, which she had never ceased to bewail bitterly. 


** Il importe de ne pas croire tewaerirement ce que | Evangile ne dit point, et 
de no pasgmettre la religion suivre aveuglement toutes les opinions populair-. 


es: la foi est trop précieuse pour la prodiguer ainsi ; mais la charité | est en- hat she was dead. gh 
lof the angels, and the comfort bestowed by celestial visions, she must have 


core plus ; et ce qui est Je plus important, é’est deviter les disputes qui peu- 
vent i’alterer tant soit peu. 

It is difficult to treat of Mary Magdalene ; and this difficulty would be in- 
creased infinitely if it were absolutely necessary to enter on the much vexed 
question of her scriptural character and identity ; one thing only appears cer 
tain: namely, that such a person, whatever might have been her veritable «p- 

llation, did exist. The woman who, under the name of Mary Magdalene | 
—whether rightfully or wrongfully bestowed,—stands before us, sanctified iv. 
the imagination and in the faith of the people in her combined character of 
Sinner and of Saint, as the first fruits of Christian penitence, is a reality, aad | 


not a fiction. Even if we would, we cannot do away with the associations in- | 


seperably connected with her name and her image Of all those to whom | 


much has been forgiven, she was the first ; of all the tears since ruefully shed POPUl@r accounts represent her as dying in he 
lover and ministered to her. 


at the foot of the cross of suffering hers were the first : of all ihe hopes wach | 


hers were the first. To her sorrowful image how many have looked up through 
thers, and blessed the pardoning grace of which she was the simbo!—or rather 
the impersonation! Of the female Saints, some were the chosen patrons of 


the Resurrection has since diffused through nations and generations of men, | 


During this long seclusion, she was never seen or heard of, and it was supposed 
She fasted so rigorously, that but for the occasional visits 


perished. Every day during the last years of her penance, the angels came 


down from heaven and carried her up in their arms into regions where she was 


ravished by the sounds of unearthly harmony, and bebeld the glory and the joy 
prepared for the sinner that repenteth. One day a certain hermit, who dwelt 
in a cell on one of those wild mountains, having wandered farther than usual 
trom his home, beheld this wondrous vision ;—the Magdalen in the arms of 
ascending angels, who were singing songs of triumph as they bore her upwards ; 
and the hermit. when be had a little recovered from his amazement, returned 
to the city of Mar-eilles, and reported what he bad seen. According to some 
of the legends, Mary Magdalen died within the walls of the Christian Church, 
afier receiving the sacrament from the hand of St. Maximin; but the more 
r solitude, while angels watched 


‘The traditional scene of her penance, a wild spot between Toulon and Mar- 
seilles, is the site of a famous convent calied La Sainte Beaume (which in the 


Provengal tongue signifies Holy Cave.) formerly a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage. Jt is built on the verge of a formidable precipice ; near it is the 
\grotto ir which the saint resided, and to Mount Pilon, a rocky point about six 


certain virtues—others, of certain vocations ; but the accepted and glorifies 4 
penitent threw her mantle especially over those of her own sex who, having Bvndred fet above the grotto, the angels bore her seven times a day to pray. 
gone astray, were recalled from error and from shame, and laid down their | 1 be middle of the thirteenth century was an era of religious excitement all 

lover the south of Europe. A sudden fit of peu tence—* un subito compunzi- 


wrongs, their sorrows, and their sins ie trembling humility at the feet of the 
Redeemer. 

Nor 18 it only the popularity of Mary Magdalene as the representative and 
the patroness of repen'ant sinners which has multiplied her unage through ali, 
Christendom. As a subject for painting, 

Whether the fair one sinner it or saint it, 
it is rich in picturesque capabilities. It combines all that can inspire. with al! 


| 


jone,”? as an Italian author cails it, seized ali hearts ; relics and pilgrimages, 
‘ani penances and monastic ordinances filled all minds. About this period 
eertain remains, supposed to be those of Mary Magdalene and Lazarus, wee 
discovered ataplice since called St. Maximin, about twenty miles north of 
Toulon. The discovery strongly excited the devotion and enthusiasm of the 
people ; and a church was founded on the spot, by Charles, Count of Pro- 
vence (the brother of St. Louis) as early as 1279. A few years afterwards. 


t h t th B u 1 | 
Se hee bean. dene, bow this prince was vanquished and taken prisoner by the king of Arragon, and 


inadequate the result! Jn noclass of subjects have the mistakes of the pain- | 


| 


ters, even the most distinguished, been so conspicuous as in the representa 


tion of the penitent Magdalen ; aud it must be allowed that with all its ad. | 


vantages and attractions, It Is a subject full of perils anil difficulties. When 
the penitent prevails the saint appears degraded. Where the wasted, unclad 
form 1s seen attenuated by vigils and exposed in haggard unseemliness, it is # 
violation of the first rules of art; and herein lies the fault of the earlies 
schools, and particularly of the old Greek ani German painters On the other 
hand, where sensual beauty has obviously been the paramount idea in the pain- 
ter's work, defeating its holiest purpose, and perverting its high significance, | 
the violation of the moral sentiment is yet more revolting. This is especially | 
the fault of the later painters, more particularly of the schools of Venice and. 
Bologna. The French painters are yet worse, adding affectation to licentious- 
ness of sentiment ; the Abbe Mery exclaims with reasonable and pious indig- 
nation against that ‘ air de galanterie” which the painters of his time were) 
eased to regard as characteristic of Mary Magdalene. 
But before we treat of the Magdalen generally, as a subject of painting, it 
is necessary to revert to the legend, and to give it here as it was accepted by 


when at leng hset fee afiera lung captivity, he ascribed his deliverance 
articularly to the intercession of his chosen patroness, Mary Magdalen. This 
was sufficient to extend her fame asa saint of power, and from this time we 


‘way date her p pularity, and those visible pictorial representations of her 


under various aspects which, from the fourteenth century to the present time, 
have so multiplied that scarcely any caholic place of worship is to be found 
without her image, and numerous churches have been dedicated tu her; as 
ilso to her sister Martha «nd her brother Lazarus, of whom] shall have to 
speak herealier Perhaps the most sumptuous fane ever consecrated to her 
especial honour, is that which, of late years, has arisen in the city of Paris. 
The church, or rather the temple of La Madelene, stands an excellent monu- 
ment, if not of modern piety, at least of modern art. 1t is built on the model 
of the temple of Jupiter at Athens. 

That noble type is realized again 

In perfect form ; and delicate—to whom ? 

To a poor Syrian girl of lowliest name— 

A hapless creature, pitiful and frail 


the people, and embodied by the arts of the Middle Ages, The legend, be-| 


As ever wore her life in sin and shame, 
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The saint, whether she were ‘“‘ the lowly Syrian girl” or the “ Princess” 
of Magdala, would be equally astonished to behold herself thus honoured 
with a sort of pagan magnificence in the midst of a luxurious capital, and by @ 
people more remarkable for scoffing than for praying. Even in the successive 
vicissitudes of this splendid edifice there is something strange. That which is 
now the temple of the lowly penitent was, a few years ago, Le Temple de 
la Gloire. 

In this long preamble, pot unnecessary for the understanding of what fol- 
lows, I have purposely omitted those Eastern traditions which make the Marys 
of Bethany and of Magdala, distinct personages, and place the death and burial 
place of Mary Magdalene at Ephesus. Our business is with the western le- 
gends which have formed the store house for western art; and with those 
familiar and characteristic representations with which painting has made ue fa- 
miliar, and for which these legends furnished the authority and the ground 
work. These are so numerous and so infinitely varied, that I find it necessary 
here, as in the case of S:. Jerome, to arrange them indistinct classes In the 
first class I shall include those tigures which represent the Magdalen as patron 
saint, either alone, or introduced into piciures of the Madonna, or grouped 
with other saints. In the second, those which represent her Penitence in the 
Desert. Of these twoclasses of subjects, the earliest [ have met are not an- 
terior to the commencement of the fourteenth century. In the third class, we 
have those pictures from the Gospel history in which she is a conspicuous 
personage. ‘The earliest known figures of the Magdalen are to be found in 
these subjects—for instance, in the Illuminated Gospels as far back as the 
ninth century. In the fourth, the pictures taken from her legendary life. 
These again are principally of the later schools 

As the patron saint of repentant and reconciled sinners, more particularly) 
the frail and the fallen of her own sex, and asthe mediatrix for such with Him 
who had pronounced her full forgiveness with his own divine lips, we find Mary 


Magdalen frequently introduced into the ancient altar-pieces and devotional | 


pictures in which she always takes a dignified position on the side of the 
throned Madonna, often in company with St. Juhn the Baptist, St. Peter, and 
other apostles; and if there be other female saints besides the principal 
figure, hers is the first place. She is generally a thin, wasted figure, with 
long dishevelled hair, always of a pale golden hue, covering her whole form : 
sometimes a skin or a piece of drapery is tied round her loins ; the hands are 
clasped in prayer, or holding the vase of ointment. All the early representa- 
tions have this character : the most ancient I can refer to as a single figure, 
is the Magdalen standing, a picture in the Byzantine mauner, as old, perhaps, 
as the thirteenthcentury now in the gallery ** delle Belle Arti’ at Florence 

She is in the attitude of supplication, meagre, half-clothed, and quite the re- 
verse of attractive. 

But in her character of patron saint, Mary Magdalen was not always repre 
sented with the squalid attributes of huimiliation and penance. She became 
idealized as a noble dignified creature, bearing no traces of sin or of sorrow on 
her beautiful face ; her luxuriant hair bound in tresses round her head ; her 
drapery rich and ample ; the vase of ointment in her hand or at her feet, or 
borne by an angel near her ; not unfrequently she is attired with the utmost 
magnificence, either in reference to her former state of worldly prosperity, or 
rather perhaps, that with the older painters, particularly thuse of the German 
school, it was a common custom to clothe ali the ideal figures of female saints 
ia rich habits. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries such representations 
of the Magdalen are usual both with the Italian and the German painters. In 
a picture by Lorenzo Veneziano (1357), in the Academy at Venice, she wears 
a rich mantle, and a veil orcuif thrown over her head, from beneath which a 
tress of golden hair escapes and falls over her neck. 
Signorelli (1490), in the cathedral of Orvieto, he has represented her as stand | 
ing in a beautiful landscape, her head uncovered, and the rich golden hair 


‘ifort, but after two or three attempts to rise, gave it up 


Ina picture by Luca | 


jup, and stopped to look at us. He addressed himself to me, and ordered me 
ito rise ; but I told him it was useless for him to trouble himself about me, as 
I was unable to move a step further. Whilst he was urging me to endeavour 
to rise up, the officer in command of the rear guardalso stepped up. The name 
lof this officer was Lieutenant Cox; he was a biave and good man, and ob- 
‘serving that the sergeant was rough in his language and manuer towards me, 
the silenced him, and bade the guard proceed, and leave me ‘Jet him die 
quietly, Hicks,” he said to the sergeant. ‘1 know him well, be's not the 
man to lie here if he could get on.—I am sorry, Harris,” he said, * to see vou 
reduced to this, for [ fear there is no help to be had uow.”’ He then moved on 
‘after his men, aud left me to my fate. 

After lying still for awhile, I felt somewhat restored, and sat up to look 
about me. The sight was by no means cheering. On the road behind me I 
saw men, women, mules, and horses, lying at intervals, both dead and dying ; 
‘whilst far away in front I could just discern the enfeebled army crawling out 
‘of sight, the women [Some of these poor wretches cut a ludicrous figure, 
‘having the men’s great coats buttoned over their heads, whilst their clothing 
being extremely ragged and scanty, their naked legs were very conspicuous. 
They looked like a tribe of travelling beggars.) huddled together in its rear, 
ltrying their best to get forward amongst those of the sick soldiery, who were 
Inow unable to keep up with the main body. After awhile, | found that my 
‘companion the sergeant, who lay beside me, had also recovered a little, and [ 
‘tried to cheer him up. I told him that opposite to where we were lying there 
‘was a lane, down which we might possibly find some place of shelter, if we 
could muster strength to explore it. The sergeent consented to make the ef 
I myself was more 
‘fortunate: with the aid of my rifle I got upon my legs and seeing death in my 
companion’s face, I resolved to try and save myself, since it was quite evident 
tome that I could render him no assistance 

After hobbling some distance down the lane, to my great iy | espied a simall 
jhut or cabin, with a little garden in its front; J therefore opened the small 
door of the hovel, and was about to enter, when I remembered that most likely 
[ should be immediately knocked on the head by the inmates if I did so The 
rain, I remember, was coming down in torrents at this time, and reflecting 
\that to remain outside was but to die, I resolved at all events to try my luck 
within. I had not much strength left; but I resolved to sell myself as dearly 
‘as! could I therefore brought up my rifle, and stepped across the threshold, 
'As soon as I had done so, I ovserved an old woman seated beside a small fire 
‘upon the hearth. She turned her head asI entered, and immediately upon 
jseeing a strange soldier, she arose, and filled the hovel with her screams. As 
‘| drew back within the doorway, an elderly man, followed by two, who were 
‘apparently his sons, rushed froma room in the interior. They immediately 
‘approached me ; but I brought up my rifle again, and cocked xt, bidding them 
|keep their distance. 
| After I bad thus brought them to a parley, I got together what little Spanish 
‘{ was master of. and begged for shelter for the wight and 4 morsel of food, at 
ithe same time lifting my feet and displaying them a mass of bleeding sores. 
\[t was not, however, ti!l they bad held atolerably long conversation amongst 
themselves that they consented to afford me shelter; and then only upon the 
jcondicion that J left by daylight op the following morning. I accepted the 
conditions with joy. Had they refused me, I should indeed not have been here 
to tell the tale. Knowing the treachery of the Spanish character, | however 
jrefused to relinquish possession of my rifle, and my right hand was ready in an 
instant to unsheath my bayonet, as they eat and stared at me whilst | devoured 
\the food they offered. 

All they gave me was some cuarse black bread, and a pitcher of sour wine. 
It was, however, acceptable to a half famished man ; and I feit greatly revived 
‘by it. Whilst I supped, the old hag, who sat close beside the hearth, stirred 


partly flowing over her shoulders ; she wears a magnificent tunic embroidered yp the embers, that they might have a better view of their guest, and the party 
with gold, over it a flowing mantie descending to her feet ; she holds the vese meanwhile overwhelmed me with questions, which | could ueither comprehend 
with her left hand, and points to it with her nght. If it were no* for the saint- nor had sirength tu answer. I soon made signs to them that | was unable to 
ly aureole encircling her head, this figure, and others similar to it, might be||maintain the conversation, and begged of them, as well as I could, to show me 
mistaken for Pandora’ I may observe that the “alabaster box of ointment” jsome place where I might lay my wearied linbs till dawn 
placed in the hand of the Magdalen has sometimes the form of a square prere | Notwithstanding the weariness which pervaded my whole body, I was unable 
but generally it isa small vase with a cover, and the shape varies with the |for some time to sleep except by fitful snatches, such was the fear I entertained 
fancy of the artist. ; lof having my throat cut by the savage looking wretches still seated before the 
There is a beautiful Magdalen engraved by the Maitre-au-De, after Raphael lire. Besides which, the place they had permitted me to crawl ito was nore 
or one of his school ; she is walking ina landscape, holding up with one hand |ike an oven than anything else, aud being merely a sort of berth scooped out 
her ample drapery, and carrying the vase in the other. ‘of the wali, was so filled with fleas, and other vermin, that I was stung and 
In this her wholly divine and ideal character of saint and intercessor, Mary |tormented most miserably all night long. 
Magdalene is oftea most beautifully introduced as standing near the throne of Bad as they had been, however, I felt somewhat restored by my lodging and 
the Virgin. or as grouped with other saints. In two of the most famous pic- ‘supper, and with the dawn | crawled out of my lair, left the hut, retraced my 
tures in the world she is thus represented. Jn the St. Ceci iaof Raphael, she steps along the lane, and vnce more emerged upon the high road, where | 
stands on the left, St. Paul being on the right of the principal figure ; they found my companion the sergeant dead, and lying where | had left him the 
are here significant of the conversion of the man through power, of the woman night before ’ 
through Jove, from a state of reprobation to a state of reconcilment and grace.| | now made the best of my way along the road in the direction in which I 
St. Paul leans in deep meditation on his sword, Mary Magdalene is habited jad last seen our army retreating the night before. A solitary individual I 
in ample drapery of blue and violet,which she sustains with one hacd, aud bears seemed left behind amongst those who had perished. It was still raining, I 
the vase in the other. She looks out of the picture with a benign countenance |re,,ember, on this morning, and the very dead looked comfortless in their last 
and a particularly graceful turn of the head In the not less celebrated St. Je- sleep, as I passed them occasiona'ly lying on the live of march 
rome of Correggio she is on the left of the Madonna, bending down with anex-! |t had pleased Heaven to give me av iron constitution, or I must have failed 
pression of the deepest adoration to kiss the feet of the infant Coarist, while an |[ think, on this day, for the solitary journey, and the miserable spectacles I be- 
angel behind holds up lhe vase of ointment : thus recalling to our minds and held, rather damped my spirits 
shadowing forth in the most poetical manner, that memorable act of love and After progressing some miles, 1 came up with a cluster of poor devils who 
homage rendered at the feet of the Saviour. Parmigiano has represented her, in ‘were still alive, but appareutlv, both men and women, unable to proceed. 
a Madonna picture, as standing on one side and the prophet Isaiah on the other.’ | They were sitting huddled together in the road, their heads drooping forward, 
Lord Ashburton has a fine picture by Correggio, in which we have the same |and apparently patiently awaiting their end. 
ideal representation ; she ishere grouped with St. Peter, St. Margaret, and) soon after passing these unfortunates, [ overtook a party who were being 
St. Anthony of Padua. ; “Te urged forward under charge of an officer of the 42ud 08 arcs He was 
There are two classes of subjects in which Mary Magdalene is richly habited,’ pushing them along pretty much as a drover would keep together a tired flock 
and which must be carefully distinguished ; those above described, in which \of sheep They presented a curious example of a retreating force. Many of 
she figures as patron saint, and those which represent her before her covversion, them had thrown away their weapons, and were linked together arm in arm, 
as the votary of luxury and pleasure. In the same manner we must de care- jn order io support each otver, like a party of drunkards. They were, I saw, 
ful to distinguish those figures of the penitent Magdalen, which are wholly composed of various regiments ; many were bare-headed, and without shoes ; 
devotional in character and intention, and which have been described in the’ and some with their heads tied up in old rags and fragments of handkerchiefs. 
first class, from those which represent her in the act of doing pevance, and | | marched in company with this party for some time, but as I felt after my 
which are rather dramatic and sentimental than devotional. These we are now ‘night's lodging and refreshment in better condition | ventured to push forwards, 


to consider. ‘in the hope of rejoining the main body, and which I once more came up with in 
= the street of a village. 
ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, On falling in with the Rifles, I again found Brooks, who was surprised at 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS. seeing me still alive ; and we both entered a house, and begged for apy 
b 


THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA 


- 


| | 
| Whilst we lay exhausted in the road, the rear guard which was now endeav- had purchased of a dru;mmer of the 9th regiment before the commencement of 
puring to drive on the stragglers, approached, and a sergeant of the rifles came the retreat, Jt was the only good one I had; I stripped, with the assistance 
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; out shoes or stockings; many had their clothes and accoutrements in fragments, 
warrior. I shall never forget Crawfurd if I live to a hundred years, { think. with their heads swathed in old rags, and our arms were covered with rust ; 


down without striking a blow. | verse circumstances. 


It is, however, indeed astonishing how man clings to life. I amcertain that a 


had I lain down at this period, I should have found my last billet on the spot | 
sank upon. Suddenly [ heard a shout in front, which wus prolonged in a sort! 
of hubbub. Even the stragglers whom | saw dotting the road in front of me. 
seemed to have caught at something like hope ; and as the poor fellows now 
reached the top of the hill we were ascending, | heard an occasional exclama- 


OLIVER NEWMAN: 
‘A New England Tale (unfinished) ; with other Poetical Remains.—By the late 
Robert Southey. Longmans. 
There are many to whom the name of Southey is dear—many who, having 


tion of joy,—the first note of the sort I] had heard for many days. When | ever seen him, yet have conceived an affection for him, from the benevolent 
reached the top of the hill the thing spoke for itself. There, far away in our front! |purpose generally manifest in his works, even when his argument was uncon- 
the English shipping lay in sight. [Our division, under Crawfurd, in this re-||Vincing, and his cause erroneous. Undoubtedly he was a partizan and one- 
treat, as I have before mentioned, made for Vigo. } | sided writer, and in that character indulged in personalities even against his 

Its view had indeed acted like a restorative to our force, and the men at the) poetical brethren, not to be defended ; but there was an elevation of mind that, 
era of a termination to the march, had plucked up spirit for a last effort. 10 some degree, compensated for the contraction of its sympathies—a warmth 

ellows who, like myself, seemed to have hardly strength in their legs to creep f feeling that bespoke a kind disposition; and a glow of patriotism warm 
up the ascent, seemed now to have picked up a fresh pair to get down with.||from the heart, and which went to it, despite all difference of opinion. — Add 
Sueh is hope to us poor mortals ! | to this, the gift of eloguence, and we have his character. As a poet, it was 

There was, I recollect, a man of the name of Bell of the Rifles, who had |"ot by the employment of a peculiar diction, by imagery, by unexpected asso- 
been during this day holding a sort of creeping race with me,—we had passed (C!@tions or exquisite sentiments, that Mr. Southey sought to attract, to surprise, 
and repassed each other, as our strength served. Bell was rather a discouten- °F to delight ; but simply by an harmonious arrangement of high thought and 
ted fellow at the best of times ; but during this retreat he had given full scope. feelings, a plenary expression, and an enthusiastic delivery. His narrative 
to his ill-temper, cursing the hour in which he was born, and wishing his moth-| poems might have been written in prose, without any diminution of interest— 
er had strangled him when he came into the world, in order to have saved him the style might have been retained to a word; we should have missed nothing 
from his present toil. He had not now spoken for some time, and the sight of but an occasional involution or transposition, and the flow and variety of a lyri- 
the English shipping had apparently a very beneficial effect upon him. He a! metre, which in * Thalaba,”’ and some parts of “The Curse of Kehama,” 


burst into tears as he stood and looked at it. is, it must be confessed, a special charm. But his tales were still of the mar- 

“ Harris,” he said, ** if it pleases God to let us reach those ships, I swear Vellous order—ostentatiously wild and wondrous in incident 3 and hence fre- 
never to utter a bad or discontented word again.” quently wanting in human interest. This was a defect which Mr. Southey 

As we proceeded down the hill we now met with the first symptoms of good himself frequently acknowledged, and was desirous of removing. He made 
feelings from the inhabitants it was our fortune to experience during our re-, the attempt in his * Pale of Paraguay,” but with imperfect success. A more 
treat. A number of old women stood on either side the road, and occasionally, St itring action was requisite. This, he thought he had discovered in the sub- 
handed us fragments of bread as we passed them. It was on this day, and ject of Goffe the regicide, who, after the restoration, found refuge in New 
whilst I looked anxiously upon the English shipping in the distance, that I first, England, and took part in Philip's war. His hero, however, was to have been 
began to find my eyesight failing, and it appeared to me that I was fast grow- 0D€ Oliver Goffe, the Quaker-son of the exile ; but he ultimately changed the 
ing blind The thought was alarming ; and I made desperate efforts to get "sme to Oliver Newman, and divested the character of its drab clothing, though 
en. Bell, however, won the race this time. He was a very athletic and ®0t of its patience and enduring sufferance, until the 19th Canto, when pious 
strong-built fellow, and left me far behind, so that [ believe at that time | was||“ passivity’ was decreed in the poet’s design ‘to give way to a just wrath.” 


the very last of the retreating force that reached the beach, though doubtiess| Such, then, is the argument of “Oliver Newman.” In manner, it is some- 


many stragglers came dropping up after the ship had sailed, and were left be-| 
hind. 


what like ‘* Thalaba,”’ with a more frequent recurrence of rhyme, and drama- 
tic blank verse. The poem opens with a ‘ funeral at sea :’’— 


As it was, when I did manage to gain the sea shore, it was only by the aid_ 
of my rifle that I could stand, and my eyes were now so dim and heavy that | 
with difficulty I made out a boat which seemed the last that had put off. | 

Fearful of being left half blind in the lurch, I took off my cap, and placed it | 
on the muzzle of my rifle as a signal, fer | was totally unable to call out.) 
Luckily Lieutenant Cox, who was aboard the boat, saw me, and ordered the) 
men to return, and making one more effort, | walked into the water, and aj, 
sailor stretching his body over the gunwale, seized me as if I had been an in- 
fant, and havled me on board. His words were characteristic of the English, Loose hangs her sails, awaiting when the breeze 
sailor, I thought. i Again shall wake to waft her on her way. 

“ Hallo there, you lazy lubber !” he said as he grasped hold of me *‘ who the | Glancing beside, the dolphins, as they play, 
h—Il do you think is to stay humbugging all day forsuchafellowas you!’ Their gorgeous tints suffused with gold display ; 
The boat I found was crowded with our exhausted men, who lay helplessly | And gay bonitos in their beauty glide : . 

at the bottom, the heavy sea every moment drenching us to the skin. As soon | With arrowy speed, in close pursuit, 
as we reached the vessel’s side, the sailors immediately aided us to get on | They through the azure waters shoot ; 
board, which in our exhausted state was not a very easy matter, as they were. A feebler shoal before them in affright 
obliged to place ropes in our hands, and heave us up by setting their shoulders, | Spring from the wave, and in short flight, 
under us and hoisting away as ifthey had been pushing bales of goods on On wetend plumeless wing essay 
board. The aérial element : 

“* Heave away !”’ cried one of the boat's crew, as I clung toa rope quite | The greedy followers, on the chase intent, 
unable to pull myself up, “heave away, you lubber !” Dart forward still with keen and upturn’d sight, 
| 
| 


The summer sun is riding high 

Amid a bright and cloudless sky ; 

Beneath whose deep o’er-arching blue 
The circle of the Atlantic sea, 
Reflecting back a deeper hue, 
Is heaving peacefully. 
The winds are still, the ship with idle motion 
Rocks gently on the gentle ocean ; 


The tar placed his shoulder beneath me as he spoke, and hoisted me iad And, to their proper danger blind the while, 
against the ship's side ; | lost my grasp of the rope, aud should have fallen’ Heed not the sharks, which have for many a day 


into the sea, had it not been for two of the crew These men grasped me as|| Hover'd behind the ship, presentient of their prey. 


I was falling, and d into the port-hole, like a bundle of foul clothes, 
Oliver Newman’ has taken the opportunity for religious exhortation ; and 


tearing away my belt and b t in the effort, which fell into the se: 
thus becomes the theme of talk between Randolph (a man urgent and earnest 


It was not very many minutes after I was on board, for I lay where the sai ||! P . 4 , 
lors had first placed me, after dragging me through the port hole, ere [ was| in hunting out the regicide refugees from their hiding-places) and the captain. 
sound asleep. I slept long and heavily, aud it was only the terrible noise and|/Uliver carries about his person, Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which gives rise to 
bustle on board consequent upon a gale having sprung up, that at length awoke ¢Ftelsin on the part of thhe captain and Kandolph—a fair enough specimen 
me. The wind increased as the night came on, and soon we had to expe-|/f contemporary verdicts. We have also descriptions of acalm. a fresh 
rience all the horrors of a storm at sea. The pumps were set to work, the, breeze. stormy weather, and of hiarbourage in the haven of Cape Cod, where 


sails were torn to shreds ; the coppers were overset, and we appeared in a fair ithe hero is visited by appropriate historical reflections and pious aspirations ; 


| but these are interrupted by the approach of Annabel, the fair companion of his 


way, I thought, of going to the bottom. Meanwhile the pumps were kept to apres 

ou night day incecenstly, till they were choked ; the gale growing| whose have been by the ill a 
worse and worse, all the soldiery were ordered below, and the hatches closed 3|| udian woman. The description of her wrong is rendered in Mr. Southey’s 
soon after which the vessel turned over on one side, and lay a helpless log best style :— 
upon the water. In this situation an officer was placed over us, with his sword | 

drawn in one hand, and a lanthorn in the other, in order to keep us on the side!’ 

which was uppermost, so as to give the vessel a chance of righting herself in, 

the roaring tide. The officer’s task was not an easy one, as the heaving waves, 

frequently sent us sprawling from the part we clung to, over to the lowermost 
part of the hold, where he stood, and he was obliged to drive us back. 

We remained in this painful situation for, I should think, five or six hours, | 
expecting every instant to be our last, when, to our great joy, the sea sudden-|| 
ly grew calm, the wind abated, the vessel righted herself, and we were once || 
more released from vur prison, having tasted nothing in the shape of food for at 
least forty-eight hours. Soon after this we arrived in sight of Spithead, where, | 


She led him hastily towards a shed, 
Where, fetter’d to the door-post, on the ground 
An Indian woman sate. Her hands were bound, 
Her shoulders and her back were waled and scored 

With recent stripes. A boy stood by 
Some seven years old, who with a piteous eye 
Beheld his suffering mother, and deplored 
Her injuries with a cry, 
Deep, but not loud,—an utterance that express'd 
The mingled feelings swelling in his breast,— 
Instinctive love intense, the burning sense 


January 81; 
of Brooks, and took it off, and exchanged it with a Spanish woman for a loaf we saw nine of our convoy, laden with troops, which had been driven on shore 
of bread, which Brooks, myself, and two other men, shared amongst us. in the gale. After remaining off Spithead for about five or six days, one fine 

I remember to have again remarked Crawfurd at this period of the retreat. morning we received orders to disembark. and our poor bare feet once more 
He was no whit altered in his desire to keep the force together, I thought ; but touched English grouod. The inhabitants flocked down to the beach to see 
still active and vigilant as ever, he seemed to keep his eye upon those who us as we did so, and they must have been a good deal surprised at the specta- 
were now most likely to hold oot. I myself marched during many hours close cle we presented. Our beards were long and ragged ; almost all were with- 
: was in cou a = whilst not a few had now, from toil and fatigue become quite = 

Slowly and dejectedly crawled our army along. Their spirit of endurance Let not the reader, however, think, that even now we were to be despised 
was now considerably worn out, and judging from my own sensations, [ felt 48 soldiers. Long marches, inclement weather, and want of food, had done 
confident that if the sea was much further from us, we must be content to come tbeir work upon us ; but we were perhaps better than we appeared, as the se- 
to a halt at Jast without winning it. I felt something like the approach of quel shewed. Underthe gallant Cra»furd we had made some tremendous 
death as I proceeded,—a sort of horror, mixed up with my sense of illness, —a,_ marches, and even galled our enemies severely, making good our retreat by the 
feeling | have never experienced before or since. Still I held on; but with al] way of Vigo. But our comrades in adversity, and who had retired by the 
my efforts, the main body again left me behind. Had the enemy's cavalry other road to Corunna, under General Moore, turned to bay there, and shewed 
come a at this time I think _ would have had little else to do but ride us| the enemy that the English soldier is not to be beaten even under the most ad- 
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Of wrong, into'erable grief of heart, 
And rage, to think his arm could not fulfil 
The pious vengeance of his passionate will. 
His sister by the door, 
Lay basking in the sun: too young was she 
To feel the burthen of their misery ; 
Reckless of all that pass’d, her little hand 
Play’d idly with the soft and glittering sand. 


At this abhorred sight, 
Had there been place fur aught 
But pity. half-relieved by indignation, 
They would have seen that Iudian woman's face 
Not with surprise alone, but admiration : 
With such severe composure. such an air 
Of stern endurance, did she bear 
Her lot of absolure despair. 
You rather might have de>m'd, 

So fix’d and hard the strong bronze features seem'd, 
That thev were of some molten statue part, 
Than the live sentient index of a heart 
Soffering and struggling with ex remest wrong : 
But that the coarse jet hair upon her back 
Hung loose, and lak, and long, 

And that sometimes she moved her large black eye, 


And look'’d upon the boy who there stood weeping by. | 


Oliver in vain attempted to assuage, | 


With gentle tones and looks compassionate, 1] 


The bitterness of that young Indian's rage. 
The boy drew back abhorrent from his hand, 
Eyed him with fierce disdain, and breathed 
In inarticulate sounds his deadly hate. 
Not so the mother; she could understand 
His thoughtful pity, and the tears which fell 
Copiously down the cheeks of Annabel. 
Touch’'d by that unaccustom'd sympathy 
Her countenance relax'd : she moved her head | 
As if to thank them both ; 
Then frowning, as she raised her mournful eye,— | 
* Bad Christian man! bad Englishman!"’ she said: 
And Oliver a sudden sense of shame 
Felt for the Exglish and the Christian name. 


Oliver, on expressing sympathy, is taunted into the purchasing of these 
New England savages—the children and the wife of Kawnacom, a native 
prince, lately slain. At length the vessel arrives at its destination : Oliver 
stands in the presence of the governor of New England, the excellent Leverett, 
who, having been a Cromwellian, had sobered down into a ratioval conformist. 
He knew of the retreats of the regicides, but, conniving at their concealmeut, 
was as anxious to preserve, as Randolph to destroy, the sufferers. He was. 
just the man, therefore, to help Oliver in his pious search for his grand/ather 
and in his amiable desire to convert the native tribes. Oliver, has, besides, 
another claim :—presenting Leverett with the casket which had belonged to. 
his mother, who had died on board ship, and whose funeral it was that the 
opening canto describes :-— 

The Governor's countenance changed. as he received 
That message from the dead ; 
And when he open‘d and contemplated 
The sad bequest, 
Tears fill'd his eyes. which could not be represt. 
It was a woman's picture, in ker youth 
And bloom portray’d, by Cooper's perfect skill. 
The eyes, which death had quench'd, 
Kept there their life and living lustre s ill ; 
The auburn locks, which sorrow’s withering hand, 
Forestalling time. had changed to early grey, 
Disparting from the ivory forehead, fell 
In ringlets which might tempt the breath of May ; 
The lips now cold as clay, 

Seem’d to breathe warmth and vernal fragrance there ; 
The cheeks were in their maiden freshness fair. 
Thus had the limner’s art divine preserved 
A beauty which from ea:th had pass'd away ; 
And it had caught the mind which gave that face 
Its surest charm, its own peculiar grace, 


| 
| 


A modest mien, 
A meek, submissive gentleness serene, 
A heart on duty stay’d, 
Simple, sincere, affectionate, sedate, 
Were in that virgin countenance portray'd : 
She was an angel now ; and yet. 
More beautiful than this fair counterfeit, 
Even iu heaven, ber spirit scarce could be, 
Nor seem from stain of ill, and evil thoughts, more free. 
Time was, when Leverett had worn 
That picture like a relic in his breast ; 
And duly, morn and night, 
With Love's idolatry 
Fix'd on its beauties his adoring sight, 
And to his lips the precious crystal prest. 
Time was, when in the visions of his rest, 
That image of detight 
Came with sweet smiles, and musical voice to bless 
His sleep, and al! his dreams were happiness. 
And still, though course of time, and fatal force 
Of circumstance, grave thoughts, and worldly cares 
(Ah! how unlike the blissful hopes of youth, 
From which it had been worse than death to part !) 
Had fortified as wel! as heal'd his heart, 
That vision, in her beauty and her truth, 
Sometimes would visit him; and he 
With a confused but conscious faculty, 
Knowing full well 


That this, which seem'd, too surely could not be, i 


Struggled against the spell 
Unchanged and unimpaired by :hirty years, 
Her image came, but only to distress 
The heart she wont to bless, 
Till from the painful unreality 
Ne woke, disturb'd in spirit, and in tears. 
But he was master of his waking soul, 
And could control 
All unbecoming passion, and all feeling 
That needs repressing or concealing. 
Howbeit he sought not to restrain 
His deep emotion now, nor turn’d aside 
His natural tears to hide, which freely fell ; 
But wiping them away a moment, eyed 
Oliver's pale countenance and anxious brow, 
Perusing there his mother’s lineaments : 
Then took his hand, and said, * Thon need’st not tell 
Thy hapless name and perilous secret now, 
I know them but too well.” 


Though disapproving of his project, Leverett undertakes to speed Oliver and 
Annabel to the Connecticut. Theiract of pity, too, is now of service to them. 
|| Those grateful savages will guide them in safety through the wilderness. We 
Jextract a portion of their forest journey :— 
| 


Had they from such disturbant thoughts been free, 
it had been sure for them 
A gladsome sight to see 
The Indian children, with what glee 
They breathed their native air of liberty. 
Food to the weary man with toil forespent 
Not more refreshment brings, 

Than did the forest breeze upon its wings 
To these two younglings of the wilderness : 
A happy sight, a sight of hearts content! 
Por blythe were they 
As swallows, whee ing in the summer sky 
At close of day; 

As insects, when on high 
Their mazy dance they thread 
In myriads overhead, 

Where sunbeams (through the thinner foliage gleam, 
Or spin in rapid circles as they play, 
Where winds are still, 

Upon the surface of the unrippled stream : 
Yea, gamesome in their innocence were they 
As lambs in fragrant pasture, at their will 
The udder when to press 
They run, for hunger less 
Than joy, and very love and wantonness. 
Nor less contentment had it brought 
To see what change benevolence had wrought 
In the wild Indian mother, whom they first 
Had seen, her spirit strong 
Madden‘d by violence of wrong, 

For vengeance in her inmost soul, 

With natural but with feline rage, athirst. 
That soul unhoped-for kindness had subdued : 
Her looks, and words, and actions, now combined, 
Express'd, in that composure of the mind 
Which uneffaceable sorrow had left behind, 
A lively ever-watchful gratitude. 
Oliver seem’d to her a creature 
Less of this earth than of celestial nature ; 
And Annabel as well 
Had won from her a love-like veneration ; 
(So goodness on the grateful heart can gain ;) 
Though charms of European tint and feature 
No beauty to an Indian eye convey, 
Regarded with disdain, 

As if they were the original stamp and stain 
Of an inferior clay, 

Proyed in some earlier, inexpert creation, 
And then, for degradation 
When the red man was fashion'd, put away. 


Pamya was troubled now, for she had seen 
Their alter'd mien 
Some change there was, she knew not what, nor why, 
Some infelicity ; 
Which yet she might descry 
Rose not from wrath nor alienated will; 
For in their converse still 
The tones were such as meet 
The ear of love, and still 
The smiles they interchanged, though sad, were sweet : 
Yet plainly she could tell, all was not well. 
They too could read in her observant eye 
Its apprehension and its sympathy : 

And surely she, had but her speech been free, 
Had prest, how earnestly! for explanation, 
And sought to bring about 
The full and perfect recouciliation 
Dearly desired by both, she did not doubt. 
Their hearts were merciful and meek she knew, 
And could not to each other but be true: 

But on her tongue the curse of Babel hung, 
And when the eager wish her breast was swelling, 
Eye-speaking thoughts were al! she could impart, 
Inteliigibly telling 
The deep indwelling yearnings of the heart. 
Four days they travell'd through the endless wood, 
Measuring their journey still to reach at eve 
Some settler’s home, and sure of their receiving 


Such hospitality, sincere, though rude, 
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As men who felt no want, and had no vice | 
Of chilling avarice, 

In their plan kindness found a joy in giving. 
The fifth morn rose, and with the morn rose they, 


That they might reach that day || 


Their journey's end ; and through the forest wide 

Did they their weary way 
Hold on from early dawn till eventide ; | 
But ere the light of eve 
Began to fade, their guide, 
Accustomed to desery | 

With instantaneous eye 
The slightest trace of man, a smoke espied, 


| 
Staining a little space of open sky : | 


“Yon is the place we seek !” he said; nor knew 
What a cold feeling, at the words, ran through 


The veins of Annabel, and Newman too. {| 


fited all parties, willbe rewarded with the maiden’s hand. iF 


_ Such is the nature and scope of this fragment, which, though in power and 
uresqueness inferior to its author's greater productions, bears many eviden' 
marks of his happiest manner, and rises sometimes into beauty, delicacy and 


tenderness. The miscellaneous pieces are pieasing ; and a fragment of a poem, | 


in hexameter verse, entitled * Mohammed,’ is characterized by considerable 
vigour—equal, in fact, to anything in Mr. Southey’s best compositions. 


JEAMES’S DIARY. | 


You, peraps, may igspect that I should narrait at lenth the suckmstanzas of 
my hawyince with the British Crownd. But I am not one who would gratafy. 
amputtrant curaiosaty. Rispect for our reckonized instatewtions is my fust 
quallaty. I, for one, will dye rallying round my Thrown. 

_ “ Saffise it to say, when | stuod in the Horgust Presnts,—when I sor on the 
right & of my Himperial Sovring that Most Gracious Prins, to admire womb 
has beeu the chief Objick of my life, my busum was seased with an imotium, 
which my Penn rifewses to dixcribe—mvy trembling knees halmost rifused their, 
hoffis—I reckleck nothing mor until | was found phainting in the harms of th: 
Lord Chamberling. Sir Robert Peal apnd to be standing by (I knew our wuthy 


Primmier by Punch's picturs of him, igspecially his ligs), and he was con-. 


wussing with aman of womb I shall say nothink, but that he is a Hero of 100, 
fites, and hevery fite he fit he one. Nead I say that I elude to Harthur of Wel- 
lingting ? I introjuiced myself to these Jents, and intend to improve the 
equaintance, and peraps ast Gavmint for a Barnetcy. 

“* But there was another pusa womb on this droiring-room [ fust had the in- 
agspressable dalite to beold. This was that Star of fashing, that Sinecure of 
neighbouring i's, as Milting observes, the ecomplisht Lady Hangelina ‘Thistle-, 
wood, daughter of my exlent friend, John George Godfrey de tullion Thistle. | 
wood, Earl of Bareacres, Baron Southdown, in the Peeridge of the United) 
Kingdom, Baron Haggismore, in Scotland, K T., Lord Leftnant of the County, 
of Diddiesex, &c. &c. This young lady was with her Noble Ma, when I was 
kinducted tords her And surely never lighted on this hearth a more delightfle. 
vishn. In that gallixy of Bewty the Lady Hangelina was the fairest Star—in| 
that reath of Loveliness the sweetest Rosebudd! Pore Mary Hann, my Art's! 
voung affeckshns had been sentered on thee ; but like water through a sivy, 
her immidge disapeared in a momink, and left me intransd in the presnts of 
Hangelina ! 

“ Lady Bareacres made me a myjestic bow—a grand and hawfle pusnage| 
her Ladyship is, with a Roming Nose, and an anawnus ploom of Hostridye. 
phethers ; the fare Hangelina smiled with a sweetness perfickly bewhildring, 
and said, ‘O, Mr. de la Pluche, I’m so delighted to make your acquaintance, | 
I have often heard of you’ H 

““* Who,’ says I, ‘has mentioned my insiggnifficknt igsistance to the fair 
Lady Hangelica, kel bonure igstrame poor (for you see I ‘ve not stud- 
died Pelham for nothink, and have lunta few French phraces, without which 
no Gent of fashion speaks now.) , 

*** ©,’ replies my lady, * it was Papa first ; and then a very, very old friend 
of yours.’ 

*** Whose name is,’ says I, pushton by my stoopid curawsaty —— 

“ * Hoggins—Mary Ann Hoggins’—ansurred my lady (laffing phit to splitt 
her little sides.) ‘*Sheis my maid, Mr. De la Pluche, and {’im afraid you are 
a very sad, sad person.’ 

“ «A mere baggtell.’savs [. ‘ Infommer days I was equainted with that, 
young woman ; but haltered suckmstancies have sepparated us for hever, and. 
mong cure is irratreevably perdew elsewhere.’ 

* Do tell me all about it. Who is it? When was it! We are all dying 
to know.’ 

*« « Since about two minnits, and the Ladys name begins with a Ha,’ says I, 
— her tendarly in the face, and conjring up hall the fassanations of my, 
smile. 

“*Mr, de la Pluche,’ here said a gentleman in whiskers and mistashes stan | 
ding by, ‘ hadn't you better take your spurs out of the Countess of Bareacres’ 
train !’—Never mind Mamma's train’ (said Lady Hangetina) ; ‘ this is the 

reat Mr De la Pluche, who isto make all our fortunes—yours too. Mr. de 
a Pluche, let me present you to Captain George Silvertop..—The Capting 
bent just one jint of his back very slitely ; I retund his stare with equill hot- 
tiness. ‘ Go and see for Lady Bareacres’ carridge, Charles,’ says his Lordship ; 
and vispers to me, * a cousin of ours—a poor relation.’ So J took no notis of 
the feller when he came back, nor in my subsquint visits to Hill Street, where 
it seems a knife and fork was laid reglar for this shabby Capting.” 


“ Thusday Night—O Hangelina, Hangelina, my pashn for you hogmen's 
daily! I've bean with hertwothe Hopra. I sent her a bewtifle Camellia 
Jyponiky from Covn Garding. with a request she would wear it in her raving 
Air. I woaranother in my bvuin-ole Evins, what was my sattusfackshn 
as I leant hover her chair, and igsammined the house with my glas ! 


“ She was as sulky and silent as pawsbie, however—would scarcely speck ;)| 


although I kioled her with a thowsnd little plesntries. I spose it was because 
that wulgar raskle Silvertop, wood stay in the box. As if he didn’ know 
(Lady B’s as deaf as a poast and counts for nothink) that people sometimes like 
a tatylaty.” 

“ Friday —I was sleepless all night. I gave wentto my feelings in the 
folloring lines—there’s a hair out ot Balfe’s Hopera that she’s fond of I 
edapted them to that mellady. 

“She was in the droring-room alone with Lady B. She was wobbling at 
the pyanna as I hentered 1! flung the convasation upon mewsick ; said [ 


| sung myself, (I ‘ve ad lesns lately of Signor Twankydillo); and, on her rek- 


westing me to faver her with somethink, | bust out with my poim : 
“* WHEN MOONLIKE OER THE HAZURE SEAS.’ 


** When moonlike oer the hazure seas, 
In soft effulgence swells, 
When silver jews and balmy breaze 


Bend down the Lily's bells ; 


When calm and deap, the rosy sleap 
Has lapt your soal in dreems, 

R Hangeline! R lady mine! 

Dost thou remember Jeames? 


«7 mark thee in the Marble All, 
Where Englands loveliest shine— 
I say the fairest of them hall 
Is Lady Hangeline. 
My soul, in desolate eclipse, 
With recollection teems— 
And then | hask, with weeping lips, 
Dost thou remember Jeames ? 


“Away! J may not tell thee hall 
Tius soughring heart endures— 
There is a lonely sperrit-call 
That Sorrow never cures; 
There is a little, little Star, 
That still above me beams; 
It is the Stas of Hope—but ar! 
Dost thou remember Jeames?’ 


“When I came to the last words, ‘ Dost thou remember Je-e-e-ams,’ I 


threw such an igspresshn of unuttrabble tenderniss into the shake at the hend, 


that Hangelina could bare it no more. A bust of uncumtrollable emotium 
seized her. She put her ankercher to her face and left the room. I heard her 
|!affing and sobbing histerickly in the bedwor. 

“O Hange!ina—My adord one, My Arts joy !” 
| Bareacres, me, the ladies of the famly, with their sweet, Sovurapown, B's 
leldest son, and George Silvertop, the shabby Captain (who seames to git leaf 
from his ridgmint whenhever be likes), have beene down in to Diddlesex for a 

\few days, enjying the spawts of the feald there. ; 

“Never haying done much in the gunning line (since when a hinnasent boy, 
‘me and Jin Cox used to go out at Healing, and shoot sparrers in the Edges 

with a pistle)—I was reyther dowtfle as to my suxes as a shot, and practusd 

for some days at a stoughd bird in a shooting gallery, which a chap histed up 
and down with a string. I sugseaded in itting the hannimle pretty well. I 

vought Awker’s * Shooting-Guide,’ two double-guns at Mantings, and salected 
‘from the French prints of fashin the most gawjus and elygant sporting ebilly- 
ment. A little blue velvet and goold cap woar very much on one hear, a 
‘cravatt of ya‘ler & green imbroidered satting, a weskit of the McGrigger 
plaid & a jacket of the Mc Whirter tartn, (with large motherapurl butns, en- 
graved with coaches & osses, and spawting subjix), high leather gayters, and 
marocky shooting shoes, was the simple hellymence of my costewm, and I flat- 
‘ter myself set hoff my figger in rayther a fayverable way. | took down none 
‘of my own pusnal istablishmint except Fiizwarren, my hone mann, and my 
‘grooms, with Desparation and my curricle osses, and the Fourgong containing 

‘my dressing-case and close. 

1 wos heverywhere iutrojuiced in the country as the great Railroad Cap- 
\pitlist, who was to make Diddlesex the most prawsperous districk of the hem- 
\pire. The squres prest forrards to welecme the new comer amongst ’em ; 
land we had a Hagriculirai Meating of the Gareacres tenantry, and where I 
jmade a speech droring tears from bevery i. It was in compliment to a layborer 
‘who had brought up sixteen children, and lived sixty yeurs on the istate on 
‘seven bobb aweek. Iam not prowd, though I know my station. I shook 
|hands with that mann in lavinder kidd gloves. [| told him that the purshuit of 
\hagriculture was the noblist hockupations of humannaty : I spoke of the yo ning 
iof Hengland, who (under the command of my hancisters) had conquered at 
'Hadjincourt & Cressy; and I gave him a pair of new velveteen inagspressi- 
‘bles, with two and six in each pocket, as a reward for three scure years of la- 
‘bor Fitzwarren, my man, brought them forrards on a satting cushing. Has 
‘{ sat down, cefning chears selewted the horator; the band struck up ‘ The 
Good Old English Gentleman.’ I lookedto the ladies galry; my Hangelina 
‘waived her ankasher and kissd her & ; and I sor in the distans that pore Mary 
Hann efected evidently to teers by my ellaguints. 


“ What an adwance that gal as made since she’s been in Lady Hangelina’s 
company! Sins she wears ber young lady’s igsploded gownds and retired 
caps and ribbings, there's an ellygance abowt her which is puffickly admirable ; 
and which, haddid to her own natral bewty & sweetness, creates in my booz- 
um serting sensatiums * * * Shor! I mustn't give way to fealinx un- 
wuthy of a member of the aristoxy. What can she be to me but a mere reck- 
lection—a vishn of former ears! 

“im biest if J didn’t mistake her for Hangelina herself yesterday. I met 
her in the grand Collydore of Bareacres Castle. I sor a lady,in a melumcolly 
‘nattatude gacing outawinder at the setting sun, which was eluminating the fair 
parx and gardings of the hancient demean. 

‘* * Bewchus Lady Hangelina,’ says I—‘A penny for your Ladyship’s 
thoughts,’ says I. 

** Ho Jeames ! Ho, Mr. De la Pluche !" hansered a well-known vice, with 
a haxnt of sadnis which went to my art. ‘You know what my; thoughts are, 
well enough. I was thinking of happy, bappy old times, when both of us 
were poo—poo—oor,’ says Mary Hann, busting out ina phit of crying, a thing 
[cantebide J took her & and tried to cumfit her : J pinted out the diffrents 
of our sitawashns ; igsplained to her that proppaty has its jewties as well as 
jts previletches, and that my juty clearly was to marry into a noble famly. Lf 


\ 
Annabel is the daughter of Willoby, “a bigh old cavalier,’ having an al- 
lotment near the Narhaganset lands, to whom Oliver restores her Here the 
fragment, as left among Mr. Southey’s papers, ends. A sketch of the play 
remains, from which we learn tha’ Oliver would, at length, reach his father, 
but thereby occasion his detection by Randolph ; whom, however, he is de 
stined to save from Indian vengeance. Annabel] also will be made a prisoner 
of war, and be rescued by the hero from the hands of a ruffian renegade, whose 
life will pay the forfeit of his rascally violence and nee having thus bene 
| 
| 
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| 
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kep on talking to her (she sobbing and going hoa hail the time) till Lady Han- They will yield from 12 to 15 pounds of wool, which is suited for the finest 
gelina herself came up—‘ The real Siming Pewer,’ as they say in the play. class of goods, and calculated to compete with silk. [tis almost as fashionable 
“ There they stood together—them two young women. | don’t know which now as that fabric, being worn by her Majesty Victoria. In 1834 the quantity 
is the ansamest. I coodn help comparing them ; and | coodnt help comparing | of Alpaca wool imported into England was 5,700 lbs valued at 16 dollars per 
myself to a certing Hannimle | ‘ve read of, that found 1 difficklt to make a quintal—in 1842, to July 9th, 1,200,000 Ibs., valued at $25 per quintal—in 
choice betwigst 2 Bundles of A.” | 1844, 8.657.164 lbs were imported into Liverpool alone, valued at $30 per quin- 
| tal. In France the wool is used instead of Angora for cashmeres and merinos. It 
“That ungrateful beest Fitzwarren— my oan man—a feller I've maid a for- has been proved to be admirably well suited for mixed goods ; and so firm is 
tune for—a feller | give 100 ib. per hanaum to!—a low bred Wallydyshamber! its reputation now established, that there is every certainty of a growing de- 
He must be thinking of falling in love too! and treating me to his imper- mand, to meet which an additional quantity will annually be required. It is 
ence. suppo-ed that owing to the neglect of the inhabitants of Peru there has been 
** He's a great big athlatic feller—six foot 1, with a pair of black whiskers an enormous decline in the number of alpacas, which will eventually render 
like air-brushes—with a look of a Colonel in the Harmy—a dangerous pawm them difficult to be obtained. We would therefore urge strenuously gentlemen 
pus spoken raskle I warrunt you. I was coming ome fron shuiting this hafter- of wealth—manufactorers—merchants—and agriculturists—and in fact all who 
noon—and passing through Lady Hangelinas flour garding, who should | see feel an interest in the welfare of the country, to come forward at once, and 
in the summerouse, but Mary Hann pretending to em an ankyshr and Mr. Fitz- assist the Society in an undertaking so worthy of all praise. We understand 
warren paying his cort to her. the cost of bringing out three hundred will be 10,500, delivered in New York ; 
«+ You may as well have me, Mary Hann,’ says he. ‘I've saved money. of which sum three thousand has already been promised. We sincerely hope 
We'll take a public honse and [’ll make a lady of you. I’m not a purse-proud those engaged in an enterprise so noble will not allow the matter to flag.— 
ungrateful feliow like Jeames—who's such a snob (‘such a snobb’ was his very Journal of Commerce. 
words !) that I’m ashamed to wait on him--who's the laughing stock of all the ——__ 
gentry and the honsekeeper’s room too—try a man,’ says he—* don’t be taking THE UNWASHED OTHELLO. 
inv bust out a Right Major P—— H——, Colonel C—,, of G—, with one or two 
laff Mr Fite i. thi others, who were supping at the Bugle Inn, at Newport, agreed to amuse them- 
selves in this manner. Ascene from Othello ” was fixed upon,—Othello, by 


convasation. 

the Colonel, who, in order to look the character, blackened his face all over 

the| with a burnt cork belonging to one of the empty champagne bottles, that stood 
“el pi | under the side-board. 

warning,’ roars he, looking black, blue, yaller—all the coloare| The night was far spent, when Lady B whe 

Take cave the Colonel home, and who had made several attemp's to get the Colonel away, 

y P “sent up word that “he couldn't keep his horses out any longer, and if the 


oi Pasage you'll gdb sg me, when I take off my own,’ says I unbutton | ey didn t come immediately, he must drive direct to Ss without him. 
e latter, not wishing to compromise an old and valued servant, instantly 
ing the motherapuris of the MacWhirter tartn. ‘Take my jackit, Joe,’ says complied, and dismissing the carriage at the lodge, walked up to the house, let 
dey boy,—and put myself ia a battatede about which there was no myS-\\)imscif in with a latch key, and went straight to bed, quite forgetting that his 
He's 2st die dk th fh d eal face was blackened ail over. 
© awoke, and turning round, discovered a black 
most men ; but in a fite, blood s everythink ; the Snobb can’t stand before the | | | b — , 
snoring by her side! Too much frightened to scream, she jumped out of 
gentleman; and [ should have killed him, I've little doubt, but they came and tx 
stopt the fite betwigst us before we'd had more than 2 rounds. d 
isht the raskle tremenjusly in that time, though; and I'm writin the indy 
this in my own sittn room, not being able to come down to dinner on account i ihe beth t th 
of a black eye I’ve got, which is sweld up and disfiggrs me dredfl.”’ ‘Woor. 
“ in’t took witi a’am !” t 
INTRODUCTION OF THE ALPACA INTO THE UNITED STATES. with fity ma’am pursued the footman, peering 
We have observed with pleasure the intention of the American Agric. As- “Ob! take it away!—take it away!” cried Mrs. C——, speaking with 
sociation, at the suggestion of R. L Pell of Ulster county, to introduce the great difficulty, and giving herself another twist in the bed-cortains. 
Peruvian sheep, or Alpaca, into the United States. This animal inhabits the =“ What is it, ma’‘am !—what is it '” said the femme de-chambre, frightened 
slopes, table lands and mountains of Peru, Bolivia and Chili, enduring all the out of her wits. 
vicissitudes of climate. They are found 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, **{/s it in the bed, ma’am!"’ inquired the housekeeper, waddling up to it. 
—where they derive a subsistence from the moss, &c. growing upon the rocks, “* Kna-a-aw !"’ snored the still slumbering Othello. 
exposed to all the rigours of the elements, and receiving neither food nor care ‘* Thieves! Murder!” screamed the women, running out again. 
from the hand of man. The shepherd only visits them occasionally ; yet such = Thieves! Murder!” echoed Mrs. C , applying herself to the bell de 
are their gregarious habits, that tne members of one flock seldom stray away capo. ‘ 
and mix with anocher, being kept in discipline by the older ones, who know  * Don’t be alarmed, ma‘am,” said the butler bolting in, followed by the foot- 
their grounds, and become attached to the place of their nativity, to which they man and groom. armed with what weapons they could lay their hands on, 
return at night, evincing an astonishing vigilance and sagacity in keeping the “ we'll soon secure the rascals. Lads, mind your heads !""—and with this he 
young ones together, and free from harm. Hence there is no need of brand- gallantly flourished the Colonel's sabre, which he bad appropriated ; and, sup- 
ing them. So great is tae intelligence of some leadets of a flock, that much, ported by the rest of the party, approached the bed 
value is, on this account, attached to them by their owner,—part of whose duties“ Hallo!’’ roared the Colonel, starting on his * head's antipodes,” for he 
they perform.—These animals, says William Walton, are found on the snow had been awakened by,the hubbub. 
capped mountain Chirborazo, 11,670 feet above the sea. In this tropicalre- =“ The devil, by gum!" cried the groom overtu:ning his compatriots in his 
gion, excessive heat is experienced in ‘he month of August during the day, eagerness to escape. 
and towards evening the thermometer regularly falls many degrees below the = Help! murder!” vociferated Mrs. C 
freezing point, and the next morning rises from 8 to 12 degrees sbove it,— bell-pull. 
all of which changes they endure p<rfectly well In other paris of the And:s | “Help! murder!” reiterated the footman, scrambling out of the room on 
Mountains, during oaif the year-now and hail fall incessautly, whilst io the all fours, as if he were acting a stag-hound in some mythological charade. 
higher regions, as before noticed, every night the thermometer falls manyde-  “ Here, Tom! Dick! Come back, you rascals!" cried the bewildered Co- 
grees below the freezing port, and the peaks consequently are constantly cover jonel, throwing his nightcap after them. * John! you old fool you, get up! 
ed with an accumulation of ice. The wet season succeeds, when lightaing Where's your mistress! If you don’t get up this instant and tell me the 
flashes traverse the clouds in rapid succession, followed not by showers, but :neaning of all this, and whu keeps screaming behind the curtain, here, I'll 
by torrents of rain, which after collecting, fall headlong from the rocks, leav-| fling the bolster at you, I will, yeu old villain! Are you all mad?” 
ing the slopes almost bare of soil, ani spreading desolation wherever they pass. ‘ Bless me! is it you, sir!’ said the butler, rising and rubbing the small of 
Sull the Alpacas abound and thrive. Ther teeth are so strong that they can his back. 
easily crush and masticate v>getavle substances too hard and tough for ordina-  ** La! my dear! is it you?" cried Mrs. C » peeping. 
ry cattle Inthe formation of their stomach they resemble the camel, and “Me! to be sure itis! Who the plague should it be’ What are you both 
can undergo extreme hunger and thirst. Th: ir meatis tender, wholesome and laughing at! What were you all so frightened for! Did you take me for the 
in that country recommended by physicians to invalids, in preference to fowls— devil?” 
for all declare that their meat is extremely wholesome, and as palatable as that + We did, indeed, sir,” said the butler, as soon as he could speak. 
of fat sheep in Castile. Mr. W. further remarks, that in his time there were  “ Anu no wonder!” cried Mrs. C , laughing heartily. ‘ What in the 
shambles in the Peruvian touwos where it was cunstaatly sold. The quality o! world have you done to your face, my dear?” 
Alpaca meat could not fail to be good, when the cleanliness of the animal, the = Face! What's the matter with my face’ inquired the Colonel, who 
nature of its food, and the neat and delicate manner in waich it feeds, are con- nad forgotten all about the previous night's theatricals. 
sidered. They eat the purest vegetable substances, which they cull withthe “ Nay, you best know,” rejoined his better half. “ John, bring the Colonel 
greatest care, and in habitual cleanliness surpass every other quadruped) The that glass.” 
hardy nature and contented disposition of the Alpaca, cause it to adapt itselfto. “Eat Oh! I recollect now,” said the Colonel, looking at himself. ‘‘Ha! 
almost any soil or situation. The best proof of its hardiness is its power to ha! ha! He! ho! ho! Capital! glorious! No wonder you took me for the 
endure cold, damp, hunger, and thirst,—vicissitudes to which it is constantly devil! Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! How H and the rest ‘em will 
exposed on its native mountains ; while its gentle and docile qualities are evinced langn when they hear this. John, you may go. And when the servant had 
in its general habits of alf ction towards its keeper. Jeit the room, the Colouel explained the matter. 
No animal in the universe is less affected by the changes of climate and food | 


nor is there any one to be found more easily domiciliated tha this. Anotler THE THREE FRIENDS—AN OSAGE LEGEND. 


remarkable feature in the Alpaca is, that it does noi transpire ; for which rea | BY PERCY B ST JOHN 


, Stamping and jerk ing down the 


son, and its peculiarly cleanly habits, the Heece does not require washing be- The tribe known as the Osages, or Wa-saw-sees as they denominate them- 
fore it is taken from the back. Although often contined to regions where | selves, wander perennially round the head waters of the A:kansas end Neosho, 
** Snow, piled on snow, ach mass appears | Or grand Kivers, bunting, fishing, and trading with the Americans at Fort 
The gathered winter of a thousand yea's,” _/Gibson, the outermost south-western fort on the frontierof the United States. 


the Alpaca is free from all disease incidental to common sheep. The chest Tall, even gigantic in stature, they have many qualities which excite the ad- 
is guard-d by a callosity, which comes in contact withthe gro od while the ‘miration aid a; plauseo! their white brethren. Like most Indians, theyfare 
anima! reposes, and protects it from catarrhs, or other disorders disabling thy brave and werl:ke ; but tuerr peculiarity cousists in rejecting the customs ofthe 
limbs. In whatever point of view we contemplate the properties an! habits whites, particularly the use of whisky. Wearing their wild and primitive cos- 
of this animal it will be found a suitable stuck for all our Western aud Northern tume, tuey stalk amid the hunte.s, squatters, and trappers that frequent the 
States ; waste and unprofitable pastures would suffice them ; they would browse neighbourhood of Fort Gibson, overtopping them in general by ahead, but. still 
on wild grasses, and herbage that sheep and cattle reject. ‘more surpassing them in the essential virtue of sobriety and temperance—a 
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failure in the exercise of which would doubtiess soon remove them from ihe los’  Nas-com e siee, however, yiancing bis eve over the opposite plain, 
pre-eminence ‘they now enjoy gave a cry of delight, and poiated out to his companions the flashing of spears 
In a secladed valley, through which a stream that fell into the Neosho wonnd im the morning sun. 
its way, lay some time back one of the villages of this nomadic tribe. The To plunge into the river, toreach the other shore, and to ride madly over 
wigwams were about a hundred in number, scattered over the narrow plain the plain in chase of their audacious foes, was the work of an instant. In 
near the mouth of the valiey, and surrounded by a rude picket. Built of bark vain, however, they strained their eyes to catch another glimpse of the re- 
and reeds, they were evidently constructed simply for the necessities of the treating party, until again the flashing of the spear-heads was seen near at 
summer season, during which the warriors chased the deer and buffalo forim hand, and plunging over the next hillock, the friends found themselves in 
mediate consumption, and to lay up in store for wmter. Overluoking the vil presence of—three lances stuck in the grovnd Ifthe Indians boiled with 
lage was a grassy mouth of the valley, aud caused the rippling stream that passion before, their rage now knew no bounds: they vowed, with little con- 
flowed at its feet toturn abruptly from its course From the summit of this sideration for the possibility or probability of the matter, to exterminate every 
hillock, the Jodges wore the appearance of a huge congregation of bee-hives, Pawnee Pict from the face ofthe earth. This resolution being unanimous, a 
;3 while the eye rested pleasantly on many adjuncts to the scene, which rendered halt was made, and a council ef war held. Some ten «.inutes were passed in 
bie it agreeable and picturesque. The village was alive with a busy throng of wo discussion, and then away went the Osages on the trail of their foes, just as 
" ¢” men,few if any men being discovered ; while children were seen at every point they caught sight, intherear, of a perfect cloud of horsemen pouring over the 
‘ adding still greater animation to the picture. The first were all actively em- (plain in the distance. It was a war-party of the Pawnee Picts, about twenty 
ployed. Some stood at the entrance of their wigwams, busily engaged in of whom came riding fast in pursu'tof the three friends. A thickly-wooded 
cooking ; others were drying and packing the resultsof the hunting of the, ravine lay abouta mile distant. Towards this the Osages hastened for refuge, 
warriors ; while others, again, laboriously occupied in cleaning fresh butlalo their souls bounding with delight at the prospect of a contest which now 
pe skins, preparatory to their being cured for use as robes. Not a married woman opened before them. 
was idle. Not so, however the maidens. They were yet enjoying the sweets; The ravine was soon reached. [t was narrow, and on both sides thickly 
ye of a liberty which, however, despite the hardships incident to the married | wooded, while several clumps of timber lay near its mouth, The Osages saw 
state in the wilds, they were no less anxious to sacrifice than are many bright-) that the only hope of coping with a superior force was by defending the en- 
eyed beauties nearer home. The Osage girls —and many of them were exceed- |trance ; and, accordingly, dismounting from their steeds, turned them loose, 
ingly pretty—were congregated near the edge of the stream, in which dozens and strung their bows. On came the Pawnee Picts, riding furiously over the 
of little urchins were bathing. Dancing was usually their chief amusement ;| prairie. The intentions ofthe Osages were too plain to be mistaken, and none 


but on the present occasion they were spectators of a scene which possessed! of their pursurers ventured to brave the discharge of arrows which was ready 
for their reception ; but, imitating the example set them, cast loose their horses 


wie 


< 


- 


more immediate interest. 
it Somewhat apart from the maidens was a group, on which the Osage girls|| and sought the shelter of a copse. The unequal struggle now commenced 
ee gazed curiously and enviously. Three Indian youths, all under twenty, nowise| and loud war whoops rung through the valley. Arrows flew constantly from 
ite related by blood, but connected only by the bonds of friendship, stood on a |foe to foe. The Pawnees, haviag a great superiority in numbers, succeeded 
i of rising bank in deep abstraction. Nah-com-e-shee, Koha-tunha, and Mun-ne- oftenest in wounding their adversaries. Still they gained not upon them; the 
‘ pushee—for such were the names of the young men—had at an early age con Osages, though soon severely hurt, preserving the same undaunted front, and 


tracted for one another one of those peculiar affections which inexplicably returned their missiles with unabated vigour. ; 

ae arise sometimes between persons ofthe same sex, and which often are more At length, however, their arrows were speut, and clutching their tomahawks, 

Nie sincere and durable even than love. So wedded were they to this feeling, as the friends, casting a glance of stern bit undying affection on each other, pre- 


to have publicly declared their intention of never marrying, in order that their |pated to die like men. On came the Pawnees, yelling the fearful war hoop, 


amity might suffer ro division. Their hearts, they said, were so occupied by and waving their hatchets on high. Already were a dozen of them within a 
few yards of the devoted trio, when their yell was echoed from the forest, and 


three of their foremost warriors lay low, slain by a flight of arrows from the 
top of the ravine. Back turned the Pawnees to their shelter, while the Osages, 
taking advantage of the confusion, snatched the usual trophy of victory trom 
their fallen foes, and then, catching their steeds, mounted and fled. Guided 
by the trampling of horses, they rushed in pursuit of those to whose timely as- 


friendship, that love could not find the remotest corner to creep into. How 
a is many smiling faces were clouded by this strange announcement, we cannot 
wi wey say ; but sure we are, if any had before suffered them to occupy their thoughts 
bie this resolution increased the number of their admirers manifold Indian girls 
i have ways and means of setting their caps at young men, as the phrase is, as | 
well as more civilised damsels, and the Osage maidens were not idle on this 
i occasion. Besides, that many really loved the youths, the honour of the sex||sistance they owed their lives In vain, however, did they urge their steeds ; 
ry was concerned. It was not to be borne that friendship should triumph over |their unknown assistants were not to be overtaken. For about an hour the 
aff love, and it may therefore Le readily conceived what an artillery of bright |three friends continued their ride, and then halted to bind up their wounds, 
eyes was reproachfully opeued upon the three friends. They, however, re-| and conceal themselves for the rest of the day. 
es mained insensible to all the attractions of fermaie society; they joined not in| The spot selected was admirably adapted for the purpose, being an open 
we the dance, nor told nor listened to the tale of love or war by the evening fire ; glade in the forest, surrounded on all sides by trees. Here they turned their 
but rode together, hunted together, trapped together, and earned the highest horses loose once more, and lay down vpon the grass, weary and faint. To 
renown as indefatigable and bold huntsmen. ‘find herbs, and with them to form a kind of poultice, fastened on with bark by 


a The ambition of the three friends, however, reached to higher flights than means of ligature of grass, was their firstduty, and then the inner man was 
None of them had tasted food since the previous night, and there 


1A emulating the first hunters oftheir tribe. They wished to equal in renown the (considered. : — eng . : 
4 = greatest warriors ofthe Osage nation ; and it was a knowledge of the fact, |was none in their possession. ah com-e-shee, being the warrior who was 

Ti. that they were about to om op a marauding expedition, which created so |least severely wounded, and having picked up several Pawnee arrows, started 
’ oe ‘great a sensation in the throng of maidens. The three youths had been deeply||into the forest in search of game. With the keen perception of an Indian, he 
engaged in discussing their plans, and were, at the moment we speak of, ut-| selected that side which appeared a little inclined to descend, as it naturally 
tering asilent prayer to the great Manitou for success in their undertaking rss his suspicion that a stream lay in that direction. This was the more 


‘ Ky “Tall, erect, and admirably proportioned, they presented an excellent group for! probable, that a littie purling spring that bubbled up in the green open glade 

at ‘a statuary. While their shaven heads were adorned with the helmet crest! tended thither. Nor was the warrior’s savacity at fault, fora smart walk brouglit 
A||him to the banks of a narrow, and slowly running river. Within sight of this 


; ae -and eagle plume, they bore round their necks ornaments of the gayest kind. 
im ‘magnificent cloak of buffalo skin adorned their shoulders, while a spear, shield, 
ae ‘tomahawk, bow and quiver, formed their arms. Leggings, mocassins, with passage of a deer or +|k. 


Nah-com e-shee concealed himself, and prepared to wait even for hours the 
His patience was not, however, put to so severe a 


mig % wampum garters tied below the knee, completed, with the waist-cloth, their |test, as. ere long, a rustling in the bushes opposite attracted his attention. 
i a! attire. Three fine horses were tied to an adjoining tree, showing that they |Raising his eyes from their fixed position, he saw the antlers of a buck rearing 
i h | were in every way ready for the expedition. It was still morning, and many, themselves over a thicket of bush, and the next moment a noble deer bounded 
Bae miles of ground were to be crossed before night, the youths having signified  |to the bank to drink. Ap arrow pierced its heart from the Indian’s unerring 
igs their intention of making an excursion into the Pawnee Pict territory. ‘bow ere its lips had touched the water, and Nah-com-e-shee rushed eagerly 
ee As soon as their silent invocation was ended, the Osage braves stalked |towards the spot. Three mounted warriors were before him, and while he 
Re oe gravely towards their richly caparisoned steeds, and mounting them, rode sought cover, captured and bore away the prize. 

it slowly irom the camp ‘For some miles, their course was along a wide-spread | he Osage knew that it was useless to remain on the watch any longer, 


art rolling prairie ; but socn the presence of trees gave sign of their approaching |and pursuit being madness, turned back and sought his companions, who were 
ariver. It was not, however, until nightfall that they gained the banks of the |more indignant than ever at this new outrage. Repose was, however abso- 

Arkansas. Hitherto, their progress had been open and bold, being wihin the lutely necessary, and was now sought, all trusting to the keenness of their 
hunting grounds of their own people ; but now the frontier line of the Pawnee 'senses to awake ere they could be surpr sed. It was dark night ere they awoke 
Picts lay before them, in the shape of the dark rolling waters of the Arkansas, and then the three friends groaned with rage that was absolutely frightful. 
and it was time to use caution and artifice. It was determined, as their horses Each felt himself ornamented by a squaw’s petticoat, thrown loosely over him. 
were somewhat fatigued, and as they depended on them for escape in case of |Burning with passion, they grasped one ancther’s hands, and vowed terrible 
need, that they should seek repose upon the friendly side of the river, and cross vengeance 
the Arkansas in the morning. Their horses were accordingly tethered, a At this instant a dim light was seen through the trees, blazing up at a con- 
diminutive fire lighted in a deep dell or hole, and every other needful prepara- siderable distance in the forest. It was the fire of a camp, and the hearts of 
tion made to pass the night. A frugal repast was consumed, and then each the Osage warriors were at last glad. They had been so often outwitted, 
warrior leant against a tree, and, smoking his pipe, gravely conversed upon |that the utmost caution was used. Each divested himself of every unnecessa- 
the best mode of acquiring distinction and renown. Many opinions were given : ry article of clothing, while their tomahawks were the only arms they preserved . 
id but nothing less than surprising a whole Pawnee village, slaughtering the in: Clutehing these, they crept stealthily, and with a serpent’s tread, into the 
: habitants, and returning to theirhomes loaded with scalps, appeared to the forest. As they advanced, the glare of the fire grew brighter; and at length, 
heated imaginations of the youths a sufficientiy glorious enterprise to satisfy | when within acouple of hundred yards, they could plainly hear the green 
y their ambition. At length the fatigues of the day overpowered them, and the wook cracking in the full stillness of the evening A faint odour of boiled 
, three friends fell into a deep sleep. ‘venson came pleasingly totheir nostrils, and then three figures were plainly 
“ The sun had just tipped with gold the summits of the trees, the wild cocks discerned round the fire. 

; was crowing in the woods, the thousands of the forest were pealing in rich-'| Between the spot occupied by the Osages and the hostile camp lay a rough 

: harmony, when the Osage warriors awoke. They smiled grimly on one another piece of ground, full of holes and natural ditches Across this the three friends 

3 and then started, each man mechanically placing bis hand upon the back and began to crawl, holding their breath, and clutching their deadly weapons, 

a crown ofhis head. Their scalp locks, helmet crests, and eagles’ plumes had||while their hearts beat with anxiety least their victims should escape. Half 
i ee | all disappeared. Petrified with astonishment, they started to their feet. Who the distance was passed over, and still more strongly was the cooking made 
ie 4 could have done so daring a deed! Not an enemy surely, or they would evident to the hungry senses of the creeping Osages. Still the unconscious : 


have taken the lives thus placed within their power. The friends wasted their warriors moved not, but kept their backs turned to the approaching foe. They 

thought in vain conjecture, and then. burning with indignation, turned to seek were evidently eating, and holding converse at intervals. An length, as the ‘ 

their horses. The long sweeping tails of these animals had also been cut off. frieuds came still nearer, tuey appeared to finish their meal, and sunk 

That it was the Pawuee Picts, they no longer doubted ; and fearful was the |gradually on the leafy grouad to rest. ‘ithe Osages breathed more freely, and 
ire of the Osages at the contempt with which they had been treated The ‘advanced with less caution, until at length. when within halfa dozen yards, 
trail of their night visitors was plainly marked, and led towards a copse, where ‘they rose, gave the terrific war-whoop. and leaped madly upon the camp. It 
hey had evidently left their horses, It then turned to the river bank, and was, |was vacant—their victims had escaped, The friends, amazed, were about to 


4 
| 
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fly from their dangerous proximity to the light, when three distinct laughs were| or occupation and the after cession may be cited as distinct facts, but they ean- 
‘not confer one title. Two bad titles can no more make one wood one than 


beard. 
The Osages s:ood immoveable, gazing at one another with a grim, half-angry, | two affirmatives can make a negative By putting forward the cession by 


half-comic expression, and ere they could speak, three maidens disguised as) Spain the A:merican Mwister destroys the claim arising from au earl cr rebt ; 
warriors stood meekly one before each brave, a horse's tail in one hand, and the and likewise, by appealing to this antecedent right, he destroys al! the validity 
other trophies in the other. The friends tried their utmost to look angry ; but of the Spanish cession. Instead of the two titles coalescing, they are repug- 
the countenances of the girls were so meek, and yet so malicious, that the nant and mutually destructive. Nor is this a question of words but of conse- : 
gravity of the braves was overcome, and they laughed heartily at the conclu-| quences. For if America’s right be founded on the carly possess: can 
sion of their expected deadly struggle. | only be of the same kind as the possession itself was. If that was divided ond 
The girls then explained that, for reasons of their own, disapproving of the distributed, this right can only be a divided and distributive one. If tue Amen- 
celibacy of the three friends, they had resolved toexcite their admiration and cans at that time held jointly with Englishmen, then not only the p: 
interest, that they had followed them immediately after their departure, had but the property must have been equaily with Englishmen on. \iecricans; 
crept on them in the night, and divested them oftheir crests, &c. and played, and no after disposition by a third party could change their roators. If, o- 
them every other trick which has been recorded in this legend. The warriors the other hand, Spain were the original proprietress of the ww. 
listened, and when they narrated how they had saved their lives in the ravine, could indeed alienate to whomsoever she chose ; but then she « 
seemed struck with the same sudden conviction ; namely, that the lives thus irrespectively of preceding contracts. Now, the Nootka Sound conver 
eserved belonged to the preservers, and at once made public their opinion pears to us to be exactly that sort of con'ract which would be «onc! 


[OT 


cistrict, she 


uld not do so 


ition ap- 


sive 


The damsels laughed gaily, and promised to entertain the notion, but recalled against any such alienation. Spain would by it be precluded from siienating 

: their lovers toa remembrance of their hungry state, merrily and blithely sup | any of her possessions in North America, which were stipul«ted to be restored 
ped the three maidens and the three friends that nigh: beneath the greenwood tothe English. The term ‘restored’ implies antecedent owners! ip—owner- 


tree ; and when in after years they met at eventide, all happy husbands and ship by English proprietors ; ownership, whether by occupancy or by conques', 
wives, with dusky boys and girls crowding round them, that it was the bright- is immaterial. Even if that ownership were distributive—if it were on a grand 


est moment of their existence, was the oft-repeated sayirg of the Three Friends. scale, a per mie et per tout tenancy—the argument is not allected by it. Sup- 
| posing this to have been the case, Spain could only have alienated a moiety of 


OREGON QUESTION. _her proprietorship, and not the exclusive possession of the whole territory ; and 
om: | most certainly the United States could not acquire a claimto an exclusive sove- 
From the London Times, Dec. 30. by euch an alicontion 

We are aware that tas not the equity of a title which as alone allowed tode- In either case, then, it appears to us that the republic has no right to more 
termine questions of this kind. The interests of the itugant parties forman than a mviety of the disputed territory upon any ground of right; whether, 
important element in the materials for the deliberation of diplomatists. Jt is jst, prior occupancy ; or, 2dly, a transfer from Spain be alleged in support of 
for the advantage of the two countries that the dispute be speedily settled ;) that right. For the first is too doubtful, as a matter of fact, to ve relied on 
it is for the advantage of the whole civilized world that it should be settled singly ; and, as far as it goes, it tends to subvert the second ; and the second 
amicably. It would be monstrous that two nations which have for twenty Or if admitted irrespectively of the first, is impaired by a previous treaty between 
thirty years been enjoying this Vast territory on terms of joint occupancy, England and §; ain. : 
should now proceed to a violent and sanguinary termination of their several) « Equality of holding is dictated by justice. Equality of’pertition between 
claims. It would be monstrous that claims virtually disallowed by hitherto England and the United States is dictated by the convenience of both. 
existing conditions of settlement, should now be set up to ceprive British What the condition of this partition ought to be, we shall consider on another 
settlers of some of the chief advantages which they have heretofore possessed occasion ; but we contend that both suggestions of strict rivht and those higher 
in security. If Great Britain had no right to any portion of the Oregon terri- promptings of comprehensive equity forbid us to concede for one moment one 
tory, or if the occupation of the Columbia valley was an invasion, how comes jot of those advantages, whether of soil, rivers, or harbours, which for half a 


it that the United States Government did not remonstrate long ago! Why century have been shared with equal security and equa! benefit by the sub- 
were Englishmen allowed to seule at all in the Oregon? How came they ‘jects of the British Crown and the citizens of he United States re public.” 
there at first? The answer is plain. There could have been no exclusive | From the London Times of January 3. 


right avowed on the part of the United States to the possession of this district We think it must ve tolerably clear to the generality of unprejudiced minds, 
at the period of their first settlement. ‘There is nothing of the kind pretended that, on the grounds of positive right, the American Republic cannot claim 
to in this correspondence. The whole country was probably regarded as open the Oregon territory ; and we think it is equally clear ‘hat the mavter cannot 
to the colonists of every nation. Afterwards, the treaty of Florida was pro. be determined at all on grounds of abrtract right. In this respect the United 
nounced or pretended to have ceded the entire government of it to the United States are nearly in the same predicament as Spain was in the year 1789. 
States. But the very policy pursued by them shows that they felt the difficul | Spain asserted a proud and unlimited claim to the whole north-wes' coast of 
ty of acting upon such a title. And if there were difficulties then in the way America. In the belief, or assumed belief, of a just title to this empire, she 
of an exclusive claim, there are no less difficulties now, when the numbers of seized on the ships, the cargoes, and the persous of British sailors, and de- 
the settlers have been increased and their relations complicated by time. 'stroyed the huts and factories of British settlers. The Spanish Minister, 
It must be a matter of arrangement. Each ofthe two nations has enjoyed Plorida Blanca, supported the violence of Don Estevan in a memorial which 
the full advantages of the district, in respect of rivers and harbors. It would) justified the pretensions urged by the former in favor of his country to a dis- 
be unjust to make such a partition as would take from the subjects of either) trict extending as far as the 62nd parallel of North latitude But when the 
state priviveges to which they have been accustomed. Great Britain proposes) matter was sifted, it came out that these gigantic pretensions rested on a 
to divide the use of the Columbia river with America. Why should the latter’ yague expression in the 8th article of the treaty of Utrecht ; that po insignia of 
reject this offer! The subjects of Great Britain have hitherto enjoyed the’ Spanish sovereignty had been exclusively displayed, no Spanish settlements 
privilege in common with American citizens. It would be carrying conces-| exclusively founded, on thatcoast. ‘That there had been Spanish settlers was 
sion to the verge of servility were the English government to assent to such @ true. That Spanish vessels had been in the habit of touching there was also 
deprivation, WITHOUT OBTAINING SOME COMPENSATORY BENEFIT ; and why true. —True, too, that those seas had in that and the preceding century been 
did the American Government reject the proposal of submitting the question) scoured by Spanish bucaneers. But it was afterwards implied by the con- 
to arbitration? The English government has no other desire on this subject cessions, as it had been before admitted in the words, of the Spanish { Joust 
bat that which inspires the English to act in the spirit of fairness and of peace | that its rights to that coast and those ports were “ sfili not guite ' ertain ” 
It covers no extension of empire ; it seeks no unjust aggrandizement ; it ear- What, then, did England propose, under the counsels of Mr Pitt ; and what 
nestly deprecates the notion of hostilities between two kindred nations, but as! did Spain assent to, under the administration of Count Florida Bla ‘c a? The 
earnestly revolts from the idea of neglecting a few helpless subjects in a remote one proposed, and the other accepted, conditions which every man who loves 
and unprotected district, or of submitting to any sacrifice incompatible with! peace and justice must approve now, as they were approved then by the friends 
the national honor. It therefore would willingly confide the decision of its ‘of peace and equity—conditions of joint occupancy, extending over the whole 
claims and the definition of its rights to any impartial arbiter, «f tf should be of the north-west of North America hitherto claimed by Spain Engiand did 
found impracticable to arrive at a satisfactory settlement by negotiation.” l'not take advantage of her own strong fleet, of the weakness of Spain, and 
On the same day the Times published a letter from its American Corres.||the inability of the Court of Versailles to fulfil the pledge contained in the 
ndent, “* A Genevese TRavevier,” in which, after stating what he be-| Family Compact—all circumstances highly favourable to ai aggressive policy 
Foved to be the feeling of the two political parties in this country upon the and a bold Minister. No, she acquiesced in a participation of trading aud set- 
question, that writer says :— ’ wa _ | Uiog privileges with a country whom she might have reduced to a more igno- 
It is proper for me to add, what I said during the Administration of Presi | ble capitulation. And this precedent of a policy at once humane, spirited, 
dent Tyler, and which [ have since repeated, that, in my opinion, no proposi-, and just, is the ane which ought to be followed, as nearly as the circumstances 
tion more favorable to Great Britain will ever be made by any Administration of the case allow, on this new crisis. ‘Te joint occupation of the Oregon by 
of this country than was made by Mr. Gallatin by the authority of President, British and American settlers is no longer jodged expedient. Partition is 
Adams. It was the ultimatum of this Government as then organized, and recommended and desired, On what principles ought that partition tobe made. 


at this moment merits the most serious consideration of the British Govern-| Evidently on those of equal bencfit and advantage. In our view of the ques- 
ment. | tion, the Americans, having no exclusive right of sovereignty, cannot treat our 


And now, influenced by a sincere desire for the peace of the two countries,! fellow-subjects as mere tenants-at-will, nor drive them to whatever corner of 
and their mutual welfare and prosperity, I do respectfully recommend that the Oregon they choose, at the same time claiming for themselves great 
Great Britain offer the proposition made by Mr. Gallatin, to which I have just credit for forbearance. They have both an equal right to the disputed territo- 
referred, but have not a copy before me, or the following :— | ty—a right arising from occupation nearly identical im time and similar in pur- 
Offer the United Sta‘es the 49th parallel to the sea ; Great Britain to retain pose. And ifa greater share of land is to be accorded to one than to the 
the detached territory. Vancouver's Island, 4c. together witha free navigation other, this award must be made, not as a recognition of right, but of those 
of the Columbia River for merchant vessels | considerations which the proximity, numbers, and the past labors of American 
My opinion is, that this Government would accept the offer. Iam sure the settlers introduce as necessary elements in the adjustment of the dispute—- 
acceptance of it, as tending to prevent a war, would receive the approbation of |considerations which, in allsuch important matters, it is impossible to merge 
the American people. | trust the suggestion, from so humble a source, will in the cechnicalities of law or the minutia of title. 
be no objection to the consideration of it. 1 will only add, it has not been | But if the award of territorial district may be modified by these considera- 
made without due consideration and advice. tions, care must be taken that no such modification be carried to the extent of 
From the London Times, Dec. 31. positive deprivation ; and that though the British settlers may lose in the su- 
If the eccupancy were undoubted both in time and kind—f it had been ac-|iperheia! measurement of their area, yet that they shal! not lose any of those col- 
7 companied by all the external symbols of property as well as all the evidences) lateral advantages which are absolutely indispensable for the prosecution of 
of undivided possession—then an alienation by Spain after an interval of 30) their trade—such as the great water privilege of the Columbia and the harbour 
‘ years would be worth nothing atall, for Spain would have in that case trans-| at its mouth. Now, in what way can this partition be made so as to reserve 
J ferred what she had no right to ; and the American title would thus be good as) these advantages, and at the same time to the counter claimants not only all 
: one of prior occupancy only. But if, on the other hand, America founds her |that they demand as the right of their possession, but ali to which their num- 
pretensions to the Oregon on a cession by Spain made in the year 1819, any jbers and proximity entitle them ? An equal line of partition would be a con- 
previous occupation can only be considered as an usurpation ; and a state has) |tinuation from the Rocky Mountains, not of that line which has already been 
no more right than an individual to fortify its title by its own wrong. The pri-|jfixed on as the commencement of the boundary, but of a line one degree to tho 
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south of it, drawn to the southern cape on the outlet of Juan de Fuca Straits. | 
This would, as nearly as it is possible, be the divisional line of the disputed! 
district, and would give us a greater extent of coast land to the north than we! 
care to claim But the 49th parallel of north latitude having already been 
fixed on by the Convention of London as the commencement of the boundary, 
such a division is of course out of the question. 
that our starting point is not one of perfect equality. As the matter already 
stands, a previous convention has ratified a certain principle of concession 

We have not claimed all that the circumstances of the case and the ambigoity 
of rivht would have stifed us in claiming. And, knowing this, we feel that | 
we are bound by our duty to ovr own countrymen resident in those districts to 
protest against 2ny wanton or careless compromise of their interests. We are 
not solic tous to push our right to the extreme point. 
claim for them, nor for ourselves, that capacious district between the south- 
east bank of the Columbia and the Rocky Mountains. We concede this—we 
concede it because we prefer a settlement to a litigation, a compromise to a 
contest, peace to war, We concede a naked right for the retention of an un- 
deniable good. But we cannot acquiesce in the surrender of positive and long 
erjoved benefits We thank, then, that every purpose both of honour and inter- 


We only notice it to show) |that no ! feelin, 
fices ; and stated that his jorming the Government, though he promised it his 


cordial support in any case, must depend on bis being satisfied with all the ar- 
‘rangements regarding offices. 


dictation. On the evening of the Wednesday on which the Whigs had de- 
termined to undertake the Government, Lord Grey went home and wrote a 
letter to Lord John, in which he urged great caution in distributing offices of 
ithe new Ministry; pointed out the necessity of making it as little as 
ilike a revival of the Melbourne Cabinet ; impressed on the expectant Premier 


sible 


rd to persona! feelings ought to interfere with the aliotment of of- 


Lord John Russell must bave known Earl Grey's opinion in regard to Lord 


'Palmerstou’s foreign policy, and could scarcely have misunderstood these hints. 
If he was in doubt, he should have asked foran explanation. When at last no 
We, therefore, will not||choice was left to Lord Grey but to declare his peremptory objection, be did so 
lina way which forbade every suspicion of personal feeling. The Colonial 
‘Office, with the leadership in the House of Lords, had been offered to himself. 
‘He objected to placing Lord Palmerston in the Foreign Department, because 
‘such an appointment would create alarm among foreign powers, and algo among 
ithe great bulk of the community at home, meluding a larger proportion of the 
\Liberal than of the Conservative party ; without himself criticising Lord Pal- 


est would be answered, if the British Minister, on whom, now devolves the duty! ‘merston’s policy he objected to his being placed in the Foreign Office, simply 
of making fresh proposals to the Government of the United States, were vo||+8 a fresh difficulty in the way of a Liberal Ministry. At the same time, Lord 
RENEW ON Hits PART THE OFFER MADE TO ENGLAND By Mr. Gautatin in THE Grey distinctly declared that he should be most happy to have Lord Palmerston 
PRESIDENCY AND UNDER THE pIRECTION oF Mr. Apams. That proposal was to! as a colleague in any other department ; and in order to such an arrangement, 


take the (9th degree of north latitude as far as the sea, as the boundary line, 
reserving to Great Britain Vancouver's Island, the harbour of St. Juan de 
Fuca, and the free navigation of the Columlia. 
as far as superticial area of the ground is concerned. 
ted States m:sters of the greater part of Oregon. But it would secure the 
principal advantage of the country, the free navigation of the Columbia, to the 
servants of the Hudson's Bay Company, as well as harbourage, anchorage and 
settlemeots for English vessels trading with China and our possessions in Aus 
tralia and New Zealand It would concede all that the most successful war could 
acquire—a sovereign but barren domumion ; it would secure all the commercial 
blessing of an honourable compromise and a rational peace. It would not de- 
prive the native Americans of any equitable advantage, but would retain for 
Englishmen that privilege to which they are justly entitled—the privilege of 
sharing in the traffic between North America and the English settlements in 
the Pacific No im;artia! man can expect that an English Minister would ever), 
consent to transfer to the U. ited States the monopoly of the carrying trade be 
tween Hudson's Bay and English colonies in that sea. 

We hope that no rules of diplomatic etiquette will prevent our representative 
at Washington from making some proposai of this kind. We hove, also, that 
no false pride, or more ignoble sentiment will preclude the Ministry of Wash 
ington from accepting it. And it they do reject it as coming from us, we do 
not see hew, after such a rejection, they can refuse to submit the question of 
miles still left in dispute to the arbitration of some neutral Power. ‘To reject 
an offer c neeived in the spirit of peace and moderation, and at the same time 
to dernurto the suggestion of a reference, would be to deserve, not less than to 
provoke ‘he imputation of the most reprehensible obstinacy or the most in- 


solent injustice. 


This would be a concession} age for the purpose. 
It would leave the Uni-|'!ike, expressed perfect willingness to act not only with, bat in some degree 
‘under, Lord Palmerston ; and so far from being dictatorial or “ impractionbte,” 
he showed the utmost disposition to accommodate his own pretensions, or to 
waive them altogether, if he could not conscientiously act with the new Cabi- 


net as Lord John Russeil might choose to form it. 


ibe offered to yield the Coloniai office and the leadership of the House of Lords 
‘if it were thought advisable to raise Viscount Palmerston to the British Peer- 


Lord Grey, therefore, so far from evincing personal dis- 


The following is an official list of the re-administration :— 
First Lord of the Treasury—Sir Robert Peel. 

Secretary forthe Home Vepartment—Sir J. R. G. Graham. 
Lord Chaocellor—Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord President of the Council—Duke of Buccleuch. 
Commander in-Chief—Duke of Wellington 

Secretary for F oreign Affairs—Earl of Aberdeen. 

Lord Privy Seal—Earl of Haddington. 

President of Board of Control—Earl of Ripon. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Lord G. Somerset. 
Commissioner of Land Revenues—Ear! Lincoln. 

Secretary at War—Right Hon. S. Herbert. 

The following are the new members of the Cabinet :— 
President of the Board of Trade—Earl Dalhousie 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Earl of Ellenborough. 
Postmaster. Genera]l—Earl of St. Germains. 

Secretary for the Colonies—Hon. W. Gladstone. 

The Free-trade papers publish the manifesto of Mr. T. B. Macaulay. It 


But we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the Cabinet of Washington) was written in reply toa letter irom the Secretary to the Edinburgh Chamber 
will pursve a tine ef policy so inc@nsistent with its pacific professions, so in-| of Commerce, inclosing a memorial from that body to the Queen in favour of 


jurious to the bonour of its country. 
are inspired by the paltry desire of pandering to the passions of the mob, and 
ministering to a lust of empire ‘That there are men in America who long for 


a war with Great Britain is, we fear, no less true than that there are men inj|were frustrated by Lord Grey. 
this country to whom a war with the United States would be by no means|/Sir Robert Pee] must now undertake the settlement of the question. 
certain that he can settle it 


unwelcome, But we would fain express a hope that the statesmen of the Re 


We will not easily believe that they| ‘ opening the ports.” 


Lonpon, Dec. 22, 1845. 

“You will have heard of our attempt to forma Government, All our plans 
I hope that the public interests will not suffer. 
It is 
It is by no means certain that we could have done 


public are no more amenable than the Ministers of England to the icflunce of|\so. For we shall to a man support him ; and a large proportion of those now 


the most thoughtless among their countrymen. 


And, more than this, we firm. |/w office would have refused to support us. 


On my share in these transactions 


ly believe that in both countries the real strength of public opinion is arrayed|/[ reflect with unmixed satisfaction. From the first, | told Lord John that I 
against a belligerent policy. The relations of commerce—the affections ofj|stipulated for one thing only—tota! and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
kindred —identity of or gin, of language, and laws—the common pureuit my objections to gradual abolition were uosurmountable ; but that, if he 
similar objects, the common prevalence of similar sentiments, and the common) |declared for total and immediate repeal, I would be, as to all other matters, ab- 
deference to the same principles of moral action—bind the two nations together) solutely in his hands; that I would take any office or no office, jast as suited 


by ties which it would be atrocious to sever by the sword. 
We are two people, but we are one mye 


been reconciled. Let us hope that neither t | 
the jealousy of present power, survive the recorded amity which ended a san-| 
That twenty-five years of peace and commerce have hu- 


guinary struggle 


We have fought but we have} jor jealousies on my part. 
memory of ancient feuds, nor|/been a Liberal Ministry. However, as | said, perhaps it is best as it is. 


tertained the question of paving 


bim best ; and that he shuld never be disturbed by any personal pretensions 


If everybody had acted thus, there would now have 


‘*T do not think that, if we had formed a Government, we should have en- 
the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland. [ 


manized our wutual feelings—have tamed down our asperities and subdued) cannot answer for others; but I should have thought it positive insanity to stir 
our jealousies —might be deduced from the present intercourse between the citi-| the matter. 


zens aud subjects of both countries ; it might be inferred from their private lan- 
guage aud their public documents, from their conversation, and from ll that 
is respce'abie among their newspapers. And melancholy indeed will be the 
lesson taught by history if it turn out that 
“ malé sarta 
“ Gratia nequicquam coit :" 
that the hot resentment of remembered defeats, and the mad first for vindic- 
tive triumphs, are strong enough to overwhelm the pacific councils of the wise 


and the good ;—and that the fearful deeds of retaliation which dishonoured tulate ourselves on the general state of the country 
Yet it will be—prepared good understanding existing between the powers of the state, and the mainten- 


the campaign of 1777 are to be re-enacted in 1846. 


“ T wiil send your petition to the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment as soon as it is clear that the Government is settled. 


* Ever yours truly, T. B. Macautay. 


“J. F. Macfarlane, Esq., Edinburgh.” 


FRANCE—OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS 
Paris, Dec. 27, 1845. 


Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies,— 


In reassembling yon around me | am happy to believe that we can congra- 
I feel confident that the 


as we are even for this, the worst cont ngency—a consolation to Englishmen to, : : 
reflect, that an English Cabinet cid its best to avert the great calamiy of war, ance of our policy of order and consideratiun, will secure more and more the 
regular development of our institutions and the progress of national prosperity. 


and was forced to waronly by its determined adherence to these conditions, 


** My government has applied itself to prosecute the execution of the great 


which, if carried out, would have been the best guarantee for peace, by ob- works which youvoted. The measures necessary for their completion shall 


taining for the colonies of the two nations the mutual blessings of a divided \be proposed to you. 
‘one side with powerful guarantees of security, on the uther mith means to dis- 


and an equal commerce. 


We shall thus, in afew years, have endowed France on 


es iplay her frvitful activity, and to extend prosperity through all parts of our ter- 
Foreign Summarp. Ireory, and amongst all classes of the population ; and at the same time that 
——— these important results have been attained, the situation of our finances has 


Causes or THe Disruption or tue Caninet.—The London Spec-| become every day more satisfactory. 


tator, evidently from an otficial source, gives the following as the reasons for), 
the break down of the Whig attempt to form a Government :— 


“The financial and other bills, whose object is to introdsce important 


‘ameliorations into their mode of administration, shall be immediately laid be- 


Coming to London, in compliance with a summons from the newly-appointed fore you. 


Premier, Lord Grey travelled with a companion, high in the Whig councils, || 
who attended all the meetings in Chesham Place after their arrival. 


To that! rauces. 


* I continue to receive from all foreign powers pacific and amicable assu- 
I trust that the policy which maintained a general peace amidst so 


companion Lord Grey communicated his determination to take no part in any|/many storms will one day confer honour on the memory of my reign. 


Ministry of which Lord Palmerston should hold the Foreign Department; and 


* The frieudship which unites me with the Queen of Great Britain, and of 


he had every reason to rely on the belief that the sentiment so expressed wouid||which she again so affectionately gave me a proof, and the mutual confidence 


have been communicated to Lord John Russell. 


cated or not, Lord Grey took care that Lord John Russe! should not be ignorant} |intimaie relations between the two states. ‘The convention conclude 


Whether it was so communi-| existing between the two governments, have happily secured che = and 
bet 


of his views, although they were so presented as to avoid the appearance of . to put an end to the odious traffic in slaves is at present being carried inte 
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execution. Thus, by the cordial co-operation of the maritime ‘fecces . of the) of the ice and the advancing season would prevent further progress being made 
two states, the slave trade shall be efficaciously repressed, and at the same, this year. 


time, our commerce shall be replaced under the exclusive protection of our 


flag. 

"~ I have reason to expect that that the combined action of France and Eng- 
land will produce, on the banks of the Pata, the reestablishment of commercis), 
relations regular and pacific, the sole object of our efforts. 

“ Some circumstances, which I deplore, but which have added new lustre to 
the heroism of our troops, have disturbed our African possessions. [| have 
adopted prompt measures to secure to the domination of France that force, 
and ascendancy which belong to it. With the aid of time, our energetic per | 
severance will consolidate the security and prosperity of Algeria. 

“Gentlemen, you have given me your loyal concurrence in the great and 
difficult task that the national voice has called me to fulfil. Providence has) 
blessed our efforts. Providence has likewise granted me great and precious 
consolations in my family. Wherever my sons have appeared, | may confidently, 
assert that they have worthily upheld the name of France. My grandsons 
increase in number. My dearest wish and most fervent hope is, that by our 
zeal to serve her faithfully, her affection may be assured to us, and the union 
of my family and my country for ever strengthened.” 


There was a dreadful storm on the English coast, Dec. 21st and 22d, which, 
caused numerous disasters to the shipping, and the loss of many lives The. 
Times states that 90 vessels had been lost, in the course of a few days, and 
more than 100 lives. Among the vessels are two steamers. the St. David and 
Tom Bowling. Another was a Dutch East Indiaman, the Twee Ceruclelenses, 
with a cargo worth $100 000,—a total loss. 

Two copies of the first edition of Luther's Bible, with wood-cuts after de- 
signs by Albert Durer and J.ucas Cranach, were recently sold by auction re- 
spectively for £5 2s. 6d. and £8 15s. 


Ibrahim Pacha, the distinguished Egyptian general, son of Mehemet Ali, ts 
not expected to arrive in London previous to the month of April. An exten- 
sive suite of apartments are in course of preparation for his reception at one of 
the first hotels at the West-end. 


Dr. Polli, of Milan, known to the medical world by his remarkable researches 
on the blood, has just communicated to the Scientific Congress at Naples, a 
nag of rendering salt water drinkable by means of electricity.— Medical 

imes. 

Signor Giubilei, the vocalist, formerly of the Opera House and Drury Lane 
Theatre, died lately at Naples, where he had gone in hopes of improving his 
health ; but, in consequence of a second operation for the dropsy, he sunk 
under it, at the residence of his sister. 


Svuicipe or Coronet Gurwoon.—On Saturday last Col. Jobr Gurwood, 
editor of the ** Despatches of the Duke of Wellington,” put an end to his ex- 
istence by cutting his throat with a razor. For several-weeks he had been 1p 
a weak, desponding way, and went down to Brighton a few days with his wife 
and three daughters, for a change of air. On Saturday, about two o'clock, he 
was found in a pool of blood in the dressing room, at first supposed to be 
caused by the bursting of a blood-vessel ; the housekeeper immediately called 
in a surgeon, who found the deceased grasped a razor in his right hand, with 
which he had inflicted a wound sufficient to cause instantaneous death. Col. 
Gurwood entered the army March 30, 1808, and besides having received Pen- 
insula and Waterloo medals, also received for his distinguished services in the 
Peninsula the companionship of the bath. Shortly after the publication of the 
“ Duke of Wellington’s Despatches,” the duke appointed the gallant colunel 
deputy-lieutenant of the Tower. 


More Sgcessions to Rome —Mr Hutchinson, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was received into the Roman Catholic Church at Birmingham, on Sun 
day week. We understand that above thirty of the late parishioners of the 
Rev. Mr. Marshall, of Swallowcliff, Wilts, have, together with their pastor. 
conformed tothe Church of Rome Mr. Oakeley, late Felluw of Baliol Col- 
lege, has entered as a student in theology at St. Edmund's College, Hertford 
shire, under Dr. Griffiths, vicar apostolic of the London district. —Morning 
Post. 

The Sultan of Turkey has established a military school at Constantinople, 
upon the plan of that at St Cyr, in France, and the Presse affirms that several! 
French officers have received permission to accept an invitation from the sul- 
tan to give their aid in organising it. 

Suprosep New Pianet.—From letters received in this country from Pro- 
fessor Encke, of Berlin, it appears that a star of the ninth magnitude has been 
observed not previously known. From several observations which have been 
made at Berlin it is supposed to be a new planet near its opposition. Mr. 
South, in a letter to the Times, siates that he has reason to believe that he has 
seen the star alluded to. 

A treaty of commerce is said to have been signed on the 3d inst. at Naples. 
between that country and the United States. American cotton, it is stated, 
is not to pay more than ten ducats entrance money, in place of twenty, so that 
it is placed on the same footing as that of the Fast Indies or Egypt. The 
wines of Naples and Sicily are to be admitted into the union on paying the 
same duties as the wines of other nations. 


Extraorpinary Cuance.—The death of Lord Wharncliffe, causes a Par- 
liamentary vacancy in the county of Yorkshire, by the elevation of Mr. Wort 
ly, his Lordship's son, to the peerage. At the last election, Mr. Wortly, an 
ultra Tory, was returned by a majority of 1134, but, in consequence of the 
* League's” attention to the registration, Lord Morpeth, a Liberal, it is ex- 

cted, will be returned without opposition ; and if opposed by a Tory, Lord 

orpeth will be elected probably by a majority of 1000. 


Lorp Lynpxurst.—The health of the lord chancellor will, perhaps, induce 
him to avoid the fatigues of his laborious office during another session; but 
his lordship will continue until then to afford his colleagues his valuable assis- 
tance in their deliberations.— Times. 


The Hyderabad prize money has been fixed at £400,000. Sir Charles Na- 
pier’s share will be one-sixteenth, or £25,000 ; as there were but two lieuten- 
ant-colonels, seven majors, nine captains, and twenty two subalterns, at Mea- 
nee, their respective shares will be handsome. 


Sir Jonn Franxcin’s Potar Expepition.—Accounts have been received 
of the polar expedition under Sir John Franklin, up to the 16th of August, 
when the Erebus and Terror were on the north coast of Greenland, above! 
Gilbert's Sound. They would probably winter near this spot, or at the Arc- 
tic Islands, the wintering place of Perry amongst the Esq 


\\wards the river, with the view of repelling the expected aggression. 


| Inpta—Overtann Mait.—Intelligence of a warlike character was received 
yesterday from the Punjaub. The Sikh perio. it appears have become 
‘incensed at the reported intention of the British authorities to sppropriate the 
‘territories on this side of the Sutlej, and have urged the soldiery to merch to- 

By the 
last accounts some cavalry had actually proceeded in the direction indicated, 
and though opinion was divided as to the policy of tne movement, more men 
were expected to follow. In the meantime strong measures of defence have 
been adopted at Ferozepore, and as Sir Heury Hardinge may now calculate 
upon having a well disciplined force of some 50.000 men at bis command, there 
can be little fear of the result, whatever course the reckless spirit of the Sikhs 
may impel them to pursue. Goolab Singh remains at Jumboo; the Ranee 
continues to conduct the affairs of state ; and the army has been separated into 
three divisions, and placed under the res; ective commands of Sirdar Te) Singh 
(the ex-governor of Peshawur,) Rajah Lall Singh, and Sirdar Juwun Singh. 
Lall Singh is sti'l unpopular. Several deserters from our army have been taken 
into the Sikh service. Our news from Scinde is of a favourable complexion, 
the troops continued healthy, and the country tranquil Islam Khan, the Boog- 
tie chief, is said to have surrendered himself to Captain Tabor at Shahpoor. 
Sir C. Napier was to leave Kurrachee in the beginning of December on a tour 
of inspection. The proposition for an exchange of territory with our ally 
Meer Ali Moorad is before government. Nothing positive has yet traaspired 
jin regard tu the conspiracy recently discovered at Gwalior. An official inves- 
tigation into the circumstances is still, it would appear, going on. The king- 
dom of Oudh and the dominions of the Nizam seem to be still vieing with 
each other in the extent of their internal mismanagement, and the degree of 
oppression to which their inhabitants are subjected. The Nizam continues to 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties, which not even the practice of unparalleled 
extortions can overcome. There is no intelligence of striking interest from 
Affghanistan. 


From Harirax.—We have by the Hibernia, Halifax papers to the 20th 
inst. 
The Legislature of Nova Scotia met on the 10th inst. The speech of the 
Lieut.-Governor, Lord Falkland, explains that the distress apprehended from 
the failure of the potato crop was a chief reason for calling that body together 
at an earlier season than usual. The harvest, with that exception, had been 
more abundant than usual, but the fisheries have been less productive. The 
speech has the following statement with regard to the fisheries and some sup- 
posed designs of our government :— 

** have the pleasure to announce to you that a correspondence, in which I 
have been recently engaged with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
terminated heppily for the interests of this country, which are so deeply in- 
volved in the protection of the fisheries on its coasts. Further privileges sought 
by the American government, the concession of which would have affected the 
prosperity of Nova Scotia, having been withheld by her Majesty.” 

The Legislature, at the last advices, were discussing a bill providing for the 
distribution of, and payment for, about £3500 worth of provisions, which had 
been bought by the Government. 


O’CONNELL TO PUNCH. 


Arrah, Punch ! is it joking you are? if it is, 
Take my word, asa prosperous joker, 
(Since by jesting our incomes are equally riz,) 
Sore a feather will tickle a smile from the phiz 
Of a man—quite as soon as a poker. 
Then why lay upon me like a stoker ? 
Punch asthore ! 


Sure "twas timpting—that patriot trade, yez must own, 
To a janius inventive as mine is ; 
It has prosper'd—and now I can’t lave it alone. 
Och ! just think how your own heart would burst wid a groan, 
To conclude your next Number wid * Finis.’’ 
Let a man live, whatever his line is! 
Punch asthore ! 


I don't care for the Times, or the rest, not a rush, 
Wid their stories of rapine and riot ; 
I can give them the /i¢ when it comes to the push. 
If a middle-man drops by a bal! from a bush, 
Don't I advocate peace’ Who'll deny it? 
Agitation 'tis ay them so quiet ! 
unch asthore ! 


Sure I gather no more than they'd spend in ‘poteen, 
And ‘tis friendship to keep them from dhrinkin’ : 
Don't I send round Tom Steele, wid his peace-branch so green, 
If I shout for repale, don’t I shout for the Queen ; 
Though one eye, through a cowld, | keep winkin’. 
There's no treason in weakness, I'm thinkin’! 
Punch asthore ! 


Constantinople.—The Festival of the Courban Bairim commenced on 
the morning of the 9th ult. The Sultan, according to custom, slept the 
night before at the Palace of Top Capon, and in the morning,went in great 
pomp to the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, surrounded by all the officers of state 
in grand costume. The suit of the Sultan was extremely brilliant; and 
for some time past, whether from the troops being better dressed and dis- 
iplined, or from the preparations being made with greater attention to or- 
er, these public ceremonies have assumed a character of grandeur and 
majesty which they did not tormerly possess, and consequently, they make 
a deeper impression upon the minds of the people. The Sultan’s dress was 
what it has been always since the reform. He worea red cap, low in form, 
with a long silk tassel hanging from it behind, and surmounted in front by 
a diamond aigrette. A frock coat with a straight collar, and buttoned in 
front from top to bottom, tight pantaloons with under-straps, white gloves, 
jand highly-varnished leather ts. Ordinarily, the Sultan wore a very 
full cloak or mantle, wrapped entirely round him ; but this day the cloak, 
tened to the neck with arich diamond clasp, was suffered to float negli- 
eutly over the shoulders, and thus expose the whole of his person. The 
Sultan’s demeanour was excellent ; he rode a splendid and gallant horse, 


ulmaug, as the state jwhich he managed with great ease. He wore on his breast a profusion of 
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diamonds, and by his side, a scimitar, or curved sword, suspended from a 
girdle, which, as well as the sword, was loaded with precious stones. Thus 
accoutred, he rode with great majesty at the head ofthe procession. A 
kiosk, standing near the gate of the palace through which it had to come, 
had been prepared for the accommodation of the diplomatic corps and their 
families. Baron and Baroness de Bourqueney, Count and Countess Stur- 
mer, the wife of the First Secretary of the English Ambassy, Mrs Welles- 
ly, assembled there, attended by Faud Effendi, Chief Dragoman to the Porte, 
who was commissioned to do the honours of the day, which he did with 
the greatest attention and the best grace. When passing in front of the 
kiosk, the Sultan turned his face towards it, with an expression which 
showed that he recognised those who were in it. The Sultan-Mother, hav- 
ing at her side Murad Efiendi, the eldest son of the Sultan, about five years 
old, accompanied by several ladies of the Imperial Harem, attended the 
ceremony in a carriage drawn by four horses, richly caparisoned. From 
the mosque, the Sultan returned to the Palace of Top Capon, where he re- 
ceived all the high functionaries who came to congratulate him on the oc- 
casion. This year to the general satisfaction, the visits which were for- 
merly repeated between the great officers of state during the four days which 
the festival lasts, were dispensed with. 

The Emperor of Russia in Italy.—We find the following very impro- 
bable story in the Constitutionne/ of Saturday :—‘* During the Emperor 
Nicholas’s stay at Palermo it was remarked that he slept on astraw mat- 
trass, covered with leather, and often without taking off his boots. A large 
dog sleeps in his room, and the Emperor always has a pair of pistols within 
his reach. He seems greatly to apprehend a violent death, and it is but by 
observing the strictest incognito that he indulges his taste for solitary walks. 
At Palermo, the safety of his person had been confided to a superior em- 
ploye of the police, who, one day, foolishly suffered himself to be seen from 
street to street in such way that the anxious Emperor rushed at him with the 
aforesaid pistols, ‘ Who are you?) What do you want” cried he to his un- 
known rollower. ‘lam an employe of the police,’ replied the latter, ‘ Look 
at the uniform under my cloak.’ ‘ Be off,’ said the Emperor, ‘or Pll kill 
you!” The police agent was so terrified that he was near dying of it 
Nicholas indeed looks terrible, and is of a stature and strength well calcu- 
lated to cause such a fright.” 

A Goop Harvest.—The Ministry, after the many thrashings it has had, is 
at last to be winnowed. Stanley, Ripon, Haddington, and others of a bad 
grain, are all to be sifted, and thrown aside. Iu other words, the corn remains, 
and the chaffis blown away. 

Wiss Precavution.—The winter is advancing, and the French newspapers 
contain no accounts of the death, or capture, of Abd-el-Kader. Louis Philippe 
has given orders to have the Marseilles telegraph immediately broken, and its 
Offices are to be superseded by Monsieur Thiers, who will have an appoint- 
met at Algiers, s» that there may be no delay for the future in the transmis- 
sion of the French victories. 

Wantev,—No. 18 of Vol. 5 of the Anglo American, for which 124 cents 
will be paid. 

Marriep,—On Sunday evening, the 18th inst , by the Rev. C. J. Hopkins, 
Geo. Spear to Mary E. Thomas, eldest daughter of Ephraim Thomas, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 29th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Cyrus Gildersleeve 
Crowell to Miss Abby Eveline Lindsley, all of Orange, N J. 

Diep, —On Monday evening, the 26th inst., Matthew Charles Paterson, Esq_, 
District Attorney of the State of New York. 


Exchange ut New York on London, at 60 days, 81-4 a 81-2 per cent. prem. 
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It was well for our reputation in point of sagacity that we did not too greatly 
indulge, last week, in the pleasing visions which the news then before us was 
calculated to call up; for there has been a thorough break down, and a con- 
signment to obscurity and insignificance, of the Whigs who were “sent for” to 
do great and popular things, and a return to power of those who for the mos; 
part, like turnpikes on a highway, dar all thought of advancement unless it be 
previously and largely paid for. Sir Robert Peel found his colleagues imprac | 
ticable, on points that were both popularand necessary ; he went out of of. 
fice and they were obliged to followhim ; Lord John Russell could not pro- 
cure a knot of colleagues who would work kindly together and “ do the state 
some service,” consequently he was obliged to beat a retreat without coming 
into action ; and Sir Robert becomes once more the moving power of the politi- 
cal machinery, though it is to be doubted that some portion of it will act heavi- 
ly unless some of the harshness of its friction be subdued, or additional weight 
be added to the fly-wheel. 

In truth we had some misgivings of this, for it cannot be denied that the 
Whigs as a ministry have not that degree of the nation’s confidence which is ne- 
cessary for the carrying out of grand designs ; however we may coincide with 
some of their essential political principles—and we have always confessed to 
acertain extent of leaning that wav—yet the Tory party in the British Empire 
has been hitherto so much stronger than they, that the Whigs have been ac- 
tually obliged to resort to finesse, to ingenious disingenuousness, to large de- 
mands, in order to procure small admissions that as a political body in power 
their character is somewhat damaged, though as ‘* Her Majesty’s Opposition’ 
they are eminently useful. 

There is one thing in especial which adds not a little to the difficulty of 
Whig adminstration : it is this—the whole country, asa nation, is eminently 
If the whole country were to be polled, and each person were’ 


tory in feeling 
to give a conscientious answer, it would not confirm this opinion, for we donot 
properly understand our own promptings, but it is nevertheless so, and can be 
easily accounted for. During the feudal dominion the barons were but tenants) 
of the King, and all below them were their tenants. The tenants of the no- 
bles were proud torange themselves under the banners of their Lord, to look 


up to him as their head, and to feel a satisfaction in being in some sort con- 
nected with the house. It was not until the reign of Henry VII. that the 
oarons could alienate their lands, consequently the feeling of aristocracy was 
kept up by the law of tenure itself ; but when that sagacious monarch per- 
mitted such alienation, as the best means of reducing the power of the barons 
by their own act, then the new purchasers acquired with the lands they bought 
somewhat of the aristocratical power and feeling which had thus far been 
centered in a comparative few. From this period arose a new feeling between 
Landlord and tenant : the former no longer a fighting baron, but a country 
gentleman, lived among those who rented or who worked upon his estate. He 
attended to the wants and administered to the comforts of his tenantry and 
dependants, as the best means of improving his property, and probably not a 
little from the kind dictates of a heart better acquainted with the condition of 
the poor, and more inclined to regard it, than the soldier landlord whom he 


jsucceeded. On the other hand gratitude and respect gradually became charac- 


teristics of the inferiors in condition, who, no longer harassed by arbitrary com- 
mands and exactions, began to look ontheir landlords as protectors, referees, 
benefactors, friends, and counsellors. These feelings long continued to increase 
and strengthen till at length they became deeply impressed upon the general 
mind, and there they continue to be impressed, although many of those who 
unconscieusly carry the impression, fancy that they are independent in princi- 
ple, and act according to the dictates of their reason and judgment. This is 
in amiable interchange which came to exist between Landlord and ‘Tenant, 
but it was one which caused the world to stand still, and that is unconstitu- 
tional, whether we consider it philosophically, morally, or politically. 

“ Mais, retournous &@ nos Moutons.” The Tories have shown as much 
alacrity in returning to office, as, it must be admitted, they showed of prompt- 
aess in resignation Under this term Tory, we must except Sir Robert Peel who 
although brought up in a Tory School, and having been the leader of a Tory 
Government, neither is nor ever has been in very strictness of meaning a Tory 
Partizan. Sir Robert is an extraordinary man, we will not say that he is much 
of an original thinker, nor has he frequently taken the initiative ina great and 
novel measure ; but he has done sufficient in the course of his public career, 
to earn aad fo gain for himself in future generations the character of a great 
nan. Your obstinate partizans whose politics are of cast iron which cannot 
be modified except through the scorching medium of the melting furnace are 
too apt to call him inconsistent. He is no more inconsistent than the most un- 
malleable, most resisting piece of cast iron politician among those who thus cen- 
sure him ; he is but formed of different and superior elements than they, and 
he operates in quite as great consistency with those elements, as any, the best, 
of those who presume to fathom his mind and intellect. Your ordinary man 
takes up a set of opinions—perhaps only succeeds to their possession—early 
in life, and, having promulged them, deems that he is bound in honour and 
sonsis/ency to adhere closely to them during the remainder of his life. To 
such a man how can more elevated tone in morals, new lights in philosophy, 
views in religion, arguments of anv kind,or new conditions of society have force, 
—and what right has he to suppose that he can convince an opponent, ‘when 
he wilfully shats his own eyes, ears, and understanding against convictions of- 
fered from without ? 

But the man who, like Sir Robert Peel, is endued with thought, observation, 
and moral courage, is as superior to and as different essentially from, the form- 
er as porcelain is fram common earthen-ware. He feels that he cannot, that he 
ought not to stifle his convictions, and he will act upon them when they have 
become really such, as consistent with his duty to God, to his Country, and 
to himself. Within the period of his public life there have been a greater num- 
ber of mutations in social and political life, new phases of society, more de- 
velopments of human capability, more lights in science, more inventions in art, 
more elevations in social existence, more enlargement of human understanding 
among the masses, and greater emancipation from the thraldom of mere obe- 
dience to unexamined dictates, than have occurred in double the time at any 
period since the creation of man. Sir Robert has looked deeply into this,and has 
shaped his ministerial course according to circumstances which he has weigh- 
ed. He has respect for ‘the wisdom of our ancestors’ and would not disturb 
it either hastily or without well-considered grounds, but he does not place so 
blind a confidence in it, as to resist the convictions which time and new cir- 
cumstances press upon his reason. He is therefore consistent in following out 
practically, the great truths which are irresistible upon his understanding. 

As far as we can ascertain by the latest English journals, we were correct 
as to the causes which we presumed to be operating in the mind of the Duke of 
Welli-gton, so as to produce the late resignation of the Tory party. We re- 
spect his Grace’s scruples, so far as they related to the possible involvement of 
others in measures which they might not approve ; but he could have returned 
the proxies to their owners, with a brief account of the change (unwillingly if 
it were so) that had been wrought in his views, and by prolonging the proroga- 
tion a short time, give them opportunity to come, if at a distance, and attend 
personally at their parliamentry duties, or to send their proxies to whom they 
might please. This could have been done without a resignation, and in the 
meantime there is no doubt that the cabinet opposition would gradually yield 
to the Duke and the Premier. 

Whilst the abortive attempt was in course of procedure, to form a Whig 
ministry, there were doubtless many adjustments of opinion going on amongst 


'Ithe retired ministers, and it is pretty evident that many things had become re- 


eonciled among the latter, from the facility and confidence with which Sir 
Robert re-assumed charge of the government. The Tories could do nothing 
without him, nor could he do anything without the Duke, unless by “ joining 
issue with him” as the lawyers would say. The premier we think will be found 
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so far consistent that he will not desert the cause which he considers to be just! ary, and for purchasing certain other territories of the Republic, the disposal 
and equitable, and the necessity for the success of which he fully perceives to of either of which is deemed by the new Dictator to be entirely inconsistent- 
exist. On the other hand, old and close associations bind him to his long re-| with the dignity of Mexico. 
spected colleague the Duke of Wellington, whom he would be sorry to per) Tue Soree or rue “ Younc Camerian’’ AssociaTion.—This elegant 
ceive acting in opposition to him, and still more sorry would Sir Robert be to and most penicowonthy afleie tock place on Tesedey evening last at the a 
feel compelled to advise her Majesty to so strong a course as that of swamping! Room, Broadway, and was attended bv about five hundred ladies and gentle- 
the second estate of the realm, whilst there isever so remote a hope of doing) men whose happy faces and apparent ielimiicaitied nes pesuieds. diliiednilias tht 
justice to the people without it. Hence we conclude, in the absence of other full measure of comfort, enjoyment, and hospitality, were such as one would 
data, that come compromise has been agreed upon, and that a measure not) desire to experience oftener than it is generally the human lot feel. But it 
quite so searching as was at first intended, will be brought into Parliament, was not solely for the purpose of present enjoyment that the parties thus as- 
relative to the Corn Laws. Two opponents have already been removed, name- sembled; they had higher and nobler objects, including that blessed one 
ly, Lord Wharncliffe, an estimable and an honest politician, but au inveterate of holy charity, a virtue for which the children of the Cyari have ever been 


protectionist, who died recently, and somewhat suddenly—and Lord Stanley, 
who retires from the Cabinet. 

Touching this last named nobleman—we speak of him politically only, for 
we believe he bears an amiable character in private life, and is beloved by the 
tenantry—there seems to be a general congratulation that he is no longer in 
office. The Whigs cannot forgive bim for forsaking them and the political 
creed of his family ; the Tories are disappointed in the amount of strength 
they expected from his joining their ranks, and from the manner in which he 
has performed the onerous duties of Colonial secretary. Yet this is the man 
who was so immeasurably belauded by one of our contemporaries, who asserted 
for him all the great qualities of mind and intellect with which humanity could be 


endued, and who had been prematurely sent into the House of Lords, there to 


assist the Premier and the Duke, the latter of whom was now growing old and 
infirm. Did our contemporary indeed know no better, or, was he laying on a 
fine coat of adulation! 
mentator whilst he wrought among the Whigs, but no sooner had he ratted, 
than all his merits were brought to light, and he became a fit person for the 
peerage to support the politics of the Premier himself—aye, even to the 
shouldering out of place of the Duke. We fancied we knew better, and spoke 
our mind at the time : and behold he is no sooner out of place than our con- 
temporary is among the first to congratulate the general reader upon his retire- 
ment from office. 


There is little to remark concerning the Oregon controversy, from the Eng. 


lish journals. 
ments thereon are on the part of the Press, nothing either official or semi-offi- 
cial can be gathered thereupon as yet, but doubtless the next mail arrivals 
will contain much on the subject. General Cass, however, maintains as war- 
like an attitude as ever, though his notions do not seem to be so well backed 
as he expected. For our own part we entertain, as ever, the full belief that 
the question will be amicably settled, either by compromise or arbitration, and 
now, as our readers probably feel themselves weary of this “ Oregonising”™ 
with very imperfect data before them, we may “ rest on our oars” until some- 
thing more distinct shall be presented, whereby to steer a course. We are glad 
to perceive, by the bye, that the venerable Albert Gallatin is publishing in the 
Washington National Intelligencer a series of papers on the subject. From 
the part he formerly had in public affairs, and particularly on those of Oregon, 
he must be capable of shedding much light upon it, and from the jvurnal 
which he has chosen as the organ of publication there can be no doubt as to the 


colour of his sentiments thereon. 


In another part of this day's Anglo American will be found the speech of 
the King of the French at the opening of the Chambers. There is not much 
of stirring interest in it, but it shows with sufficient clearness the general tem- 
per of the French Government. The spirit of fortification is likely to carry 
out all the measures for making France and its capital imposingly strong in 
the eyes of other nations ; the remote cause of all this will perhaps be deve. 
loped hereafter, but it is not difficult to read the aspect of things, although 
there may not be any present necessity to auunadvert upon them. Algiers 
is a sore point; it is but a very dubious conquest yet, and the severities—bar- 
barities we were about to call them—of Bugeaud and others of his stamp, are 
very questionable means of bringing that conauest to the completion desired 
by France. Abd-el-Kader is not beaten, he is even not depressed : his system 
of tactics keep the French in continual alarm, and combined with the enthusi- 
asm of his followers, and the remembrance of the execrable cruelties commit- 
ted by the invaders, may lead to a day of vengeance and a disgrace, of which 
the French in Algiers, or even at the French court little dream. The King’s 
congratulations on the amicable relations existing between France and England 
have all the appearance of warm sincerity, and the retention of the old minis- 
try in office, in the latter country, will much tend to strengthen the ties of 
mutual amity. It is somewhat remarkable that nut the slightest allusion is 
made in the speech of Louis Philippe, either to the Message of the President 
of the United States, or to anything relative to the affairs of this Republic. 


Anorner Mexican Revotvtion.—That which we but briefly alluded to last | 


week, is fully accomplished. Paredes entered the city of Mexico without op 
position, Herrera succumbed withuut striking a blow, and his successful adver. 
sary is now virtually the head of the Mexican Republic. The details we have 
not at present room for, but the attitude assumed by Paredes and his party is 
such as to menace hostilities to the United S.ates ; and he seems to have such 
a relish for action, the ground of his position being that of Texas, that it is 
not improbable the troops of the United States in the south may soon have to 
be upon the alert. The mission of Mr. Slidell to Mexico is understood by 
Paredes to be that of a Minister Plenipotentiary for settling the Texan bound 


Mr. Stanley's qualities were not visible to this com-) 


The Presidert’s Message had been received, but the only com- 


couspicuous. 
| This Association is composed of * Young Cambrians” and “ Cambro Ameri- 
cans,”’ who have associated themselves for the purpose of introducing among 
ithe Welch people of this city a taste for a moderate enjoyment of the ball- 
jtoom. The soiree given last season gave general satisfaction, and there was 
| 4m increased desire to attend this year, so that the probability is that next year 
| there will be a National Cambrian Ball, after the manner of the English, 
| Scotch, and Irish Balls for charitable objects—the tickets, or rather the invi- 
| ation circulars, of the association, for the soriee, just given, were not sold 
| al aseteantat san among friends and among such persons as were likely to feel 
| 40 interest in promoting the objects of the members, 

The company proceeded to a sumptuous supper about miduight, after which 
dancing was resumed, and kept up with spirit until an early—or rather a late— 


hour in the morning. 
We tust not omit to observe that this association has selected for the Na- 


tional Emblem, The Acorn. This seems to be a happy aud appropriate choice, 
and having more significance than The Leek, the origin of which is ob- 
scure and uncertain. In the Druidical times the Oak was highly important 
‘in the religious belief and ceremonies ; now it is well known that Wales was 
the refuge of the Druids, and that their theology was preserved there long af- 
ter it had become extinct in Britain. 


fine Arts. 


| Tae cate Mr Inaan —The accomplished Editor of the “ Excelsior’ has 
drawn up an excellent summary of ihe distinguished artist, the late Mr. Henry 
Inman, which we would gladly have transferred into our columns, even in an 
abridged form, but we are unfortunately (as regards this) too crowded for one 
wish in this respect. We understand that a committee of one hundred gentlemen 
‘has been nominated, from whom an executive Committee are chosen for the 
‘purpose of collecting together as many pictures as can be obtained.—the works 
‘of the esteemed artist—with intent to form an exhibition during four or five 
weeks, for the benefit of his widow and family. The warm sentiments of 
respect and admiration which are so extensively fe't for him, will doubtless 
isecure this enterprise to be successful, for we are aware of some, and believe 
that there are many others, who would gladly exercise a liberal benevolence 
‘through such a medium; and who in purchasing season tickets to such an ex- 
‘uibition would not hesitate to deposite their ten or twelve dollars instead of 
ithe mere nominal price of such tickets. 

| We feel assured too, that the possessors of Inman’s works will cheerfully 
lend them to the managers of this enterprise, for so beneficent an object ; and 
iwe take upon us to invite them to communicate their willingness , and the 
ititles of the subject they will lend, to TS. Cummings Msq., the long attached 
\friend of the deceased, who is likewise Chairman of the committee for this 
‘business. Mr Cummings’ address is No. 50 Walker Street, in this city ; and, 
jas it seems desirable that the exhibition should be opened at a date not /ater 
jthan the tenth of February, we trust that the liberal will ba prompt in their 
offers. 

The latter days of the great artist were embittered by reflections arising 
from the nature of his engagements with the legislature with regard to the ne- 
tional picture to be furnished by him. It preyed upon him incessantly, as Mr. 
Hoffman has touchingly described in the ‘* Excelsior” above alluded to. The 
following passage, however, from the New York Evening Post of Wed- 
inesday last, will be read with unfeigned satisfaction by all who loved and ad- 
mired Inman, and must for ever redound to the praise of the young artist who 
has thus come to the rescue of the great painter’s reputation. Would to Hea- 
jwen that even his departing spirit could have been conscious of the noble offer 


about to be made. 
| “Inman’s PicTURE FOR THE Rorunpa —We are glad to learn that Mr, 
|Huntington has offered to paint the great national pictare which Inman was 
employed to produce for the embellishment of the Rotunda in the Capitol at 
Washington, and of which he had only made the study or smal! sketch, when 
the reverse in his fortunes and the failure of his health obliged him to give all 
his attention to the supply of the daily wants of his family, whenever bis 
strength would allow, by the resource of portrait painting. 
* This is an exceedingly liberal proceeding on the part of Mr Huntington, 
inasmuch as more than half of the price of the picture has been already paid, 
and his offer is to furnish the remainder. Mr. Huntington, who now enjoys a 
‘rilliant and growing reputation, was a pupil of Inman, and this is an act of 
piety to the memory of a friend and a man of genius. ‘Ihe permission of 
‘Congress must be first obtained, and it will no doubt be instantly granted. 
Mr. Huntington’s powers have been much exercised in historical painting, and 
nobody who is at all familiar, with bis works can doubt of his ability to produce 
a national picture which will do honor to the state of the arts in this country. 
* The subject which Inman had chosen was the Settlement of Kentucky, 
It is one which we should think Mr. Huntington would be very certain to treat 
successfully.” 
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Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Mr. Burxe's Farewewt Concert.—This took place on last Saturday eve- 


ning, and although there was a tolerably good assembly of audience, we regret) 


to say it was not equal to the deserts of the artist. He was in reality a prodi- 
gy when but a boy, and he is again a prodigy in a different kind of excellence, 
for he is playing on the violin in a style which very frequently cannot be at- 
tained in a life-time. He was well sustained too, particularly through the 
chaste and classical style of singing by Mrs. Loder; but fashion beats taste, as 
Mr. Burke ought to have known, and, except the Philharmonic Society, few 
can draw a large audience to a concert in New York, on Saturday night. 


*,* Dearu or Victor Tutovore Givetter —Many there are, even in 
America, who will lament the death of this able artist and most kind hearted 


man. He had been out of health from the time he visited this country, and), 


after his return to England he was attacked by a complication of disorders, 
the principal of which was dropsy. Being advised by his physicians to try the 
air of Italy, from whence his family had come to England, he complied ; but 
his sickness increased, and a second operation upon him was quickly succeeded 
by death, at the age of 38 years. Mr. Giubelei made his first appearance in 
public as a basso cantante, with a small select company of Italian artists 
with whom Sig. De Begnis was most successfully visiting Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and the principal provincial cities of the British home empire. De Begnis had 


given him lessons in singing for about a year before this, and brought him out |! 


in Liverpool as Don Basilio, in ‘I! Barbiere de Seviglie” in the year 1828. He 
continued nearly three years in the company of De Begnis, and his professional 
reputation continually increasing, he was engaged, first at the King’s Theatre 
(Opera house) as Secondo Basso, and shortly afterwards at Drury Lane as 
Primo Basso. He became a great and deserved favourite, was prosperous, and 
married Mdlle Proche; soon after which he came out here with Mr. and Mrs. 
Marten (the latter best known as Miss Inverarity) Miss Poole, aud Mr.Manvers: 
Madame Giubelei accompanied them as first dancer. 

Giubelei’s death is regretted by all who knew him, for he had a kind heart 
and a liberal hand. He has two brothers, one a Basso cantante also, of high 
reputation, who sings at the Queen’s Theatre (opera) the other a theatrical 
paioter a pupil of the celebrated Stanfield. He has likewise a sister, at whose 


house he expired. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—We have not much on whichto expatiate with regard to 
the proceedings at The Park this week. On Monday and Tuesday the house 
was occupied for that benevolent object, The Firemen's Ball, a splendid as 
sembly was there, and the Funds for the charitable purposes of the Ball were 
augmented to a very satisfactory extent. Since then Sig. Orsini a celebrated 
professor of sleight of hand has held exhibitions which have been well attend- 
ed ; this evening will be the last of the Series, and on Monday evening, we 
understand, the charming Danseuse, Madame Augusta, will commence a short 
engagement. Mr. Vandenhoff has likewise entered into an engagement aud 
will alternate the nights with Madame Augusta. 

Bowery Tueatre.—All the world is rushing to the Bowery to see the 
magnificent spectacle called “* The Wizard of the Wave, or the Ship of the 
Avenger.” The manager, probably moved by the effect produced at the 
Park by the production of fine scenery and properties, has got this piece up in 
elegant, gorgeous, artistical, and liberal style, absolutely astonishing all who 
visit this theatre, and likely to have one of those long runs for which many 
productions at the Bowery have been remarkable. 

Oxyupic THEatRe.—On Monday evening was produced at this house a new 
edition of ** Richard III.”’ It is a burlesque—not a travestie—upon Cibber's 
play of that name, as recently enacted at The Park Theatre. We cannot say 
much in praise of the text of this piece, for, burlesque though it be, it ought 
tocontain here and there a satiric point, a genuine witticism, a stroke of neat 
humour ; of such, however, there was “a plentiful scarcity,” although not ut- 
terly devoid of them, and the language was drawn from the lower depths of 
London and New York and Western slang, hashed up together. We shall 
proceed through the piece as succinctly as we can. To have been a consist- 
ent piece of burlesque the same procedure which gave to Henry VI. a quietus 
should have killed Gloster afterwards ; but Henry was killed by a‘ douse on 
the chops” from the fist of Gloster, whilst the latter was killed in knightly 
combat, * glaive to glaive” with Richmond The tropes and figures which 
so abuund in the language of Shakspeare would furnish abundant hints for hu- 
morous comic paraphrases, to any writer possessed of the genuine vis comica 
but here they were by no chance to be found. But the author of this burlesque 
has really made one or two very happy hits, of an ambidexter sort, being at 
Cibber for certain clap-trap expressions, and at Star actors who anticipate the 
points to be made in using them. Thus, when the messenger, bringing the 

news that Buckingham is taken, takes up the clap-trap expression of Gloster 
and says, ‘ Great Buckingham is taken, and we have cut off his head, the ac- 
tor (Walcot) of Richard throws a burlesque appearance of confusion into his 
look, as being disappointed of the well-known “ point.” Again, at the tent 
scene, when Richard is supposed to recover from casual remorse, and exclaims 
“* Conscience avaunt !” Catesby breaks in upon the speech and says, as if glad 
to perceive the returning courage, “ Richard's himself again,’—which again 
disturbs the * point” of the actor, and he rushes out in supposed confusion and 
disappointment. Lastly, on this kind of humour, when Richard asks Catesby 
if Lord Stanley will ‘“ bring his power,”’ Catesby replies ‘* He does refuse— 


‘shalt we cut off his son George's head?” which is another clap-trap defeated. 
‘There are two good things besides what we have alluded to, in this burlesque. 
‘In the wooing scene between Richard and Lady Anne, that part of it in which 
the latter attempts to kill Gloster with his own sword, is urged by the latter in 
asong to the tune of ‘‘ The Jolly Beggar,” and Walcott imitates Templeton 
‘in the singing of it, so closely in all particulars, that the audience were com- 
'pletely convulsed with laughter, yet ever and anon they roared with delight. 
‘The old school-boy reading of ** My name is Norval, on the Grampian hills, 
\&e.” and indeed of the passage to which we are about to allude, caused much 
‘amusement. When Catesby enters, in the midst of Gloster’s perturbation, 
‘and the latter exclaims, ‘* Who's there?” the reply is ** "Tis | my Lord. The 
‘early village cock.” In short, though there is much exceedingly bald, and 
‘absolutely trashy, the writer has, here and there, discovered a gem of humour 
‘and comicality : but we fear the work is too well described in the words of Ham- 
let. ‘ Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” The burlesque was 
well received in the Pit, and will probably have a run. 

CuatuamM Tugatre.— Miss Crawford and Mr. Marshall are sustaining ‘‘ the 
legitimate” at this house, where, in ‘* The Lady of Lyons” the characters of 
Pauline and Claude are respectively acted by the two above-named. The 
Chatham is, as usual, well filled nightly. 


Literarp Notices. 


Zscuokke’s Tates, Part 11.—Translated by Parke Godwin.—New York : 
Wiley & Putnam. Thesse tales have obtained a very large share of populer- 
‘ity, but not larger than they deserve. There is a charming domestic pathos 
in them, an air of simplicity runs through their style, they are slightly roman- 
tie, the incidents are finely described, and each carries with it an obvious moral. 
We are glad to perceive that the present edition of the work is ste:eotyped, 


for we are persuaded that there will be a large demand, for domestic perusal 
lespecially. ‘The translator seems to have been happy in breathing a philan- 
thropic spirit, doubtless the genuine spirit of the author, into the work in ite 
English dress; but he does seem to be aware, in the last story, that the word 
which he has translated * Vicar’’ should be “ Curate.” 

| Tue Srory or a Rovat Favourrte.—By Mrs. Gore.—New York : Harper 
‘& Brothers —And what is this favourite’ A Dog, dear readers, by means of 
\which, this practised and elegant writer has given much of human nature, 
something of history, an easy, chaste, and playful humour, and a most agreea- 
‘ble story of fiction. The publication is No. 71 of Harper's “ Select Library 
of Novels,” and an excellent addition it is to the Series. 

Harper's anp Bisie, No. 48.—We cannot add 
to the praise we have already expressed of this valuable edition of the Holy 
Scriptures: but we cap congratulate our readers that it has advanced to the 
Epistles, in the New Testament, and consequently that purchasers will be in 
possession of the whole, a very few weeks hence. 

Tue Ittustrarep Wanverine Jew,’’ Part XI.—New York: Harpers.— 
This clever work is now making rapid progress to completion also. The II}lus- 
trations are exceedingly numerous, and are spirited in point of design and ex- 
ecution. 

Tue Last or tue Aztecs.— By Ed. Maturin.—New York : Paine & Bur- 
gess.—A few weeks ago we announced the appearance of this book, but on 
‘its merits we were then not able to speak: the name of its author, however, 
‘and his previous literary labours, warranted us in high expectation concerning 
‘this, —and we have not been disappointed. A mere cold history of early trans- 
actors in Mexico would nut have been read, after the fine work by Prescott, 
and Mr. Maturin’s vivid imagination and poetic faucy incited him to throw his 
ideas and his reading on the subject into the romantic form. He has by this 
means most happily wrought out his purpose, and we have a warm semi-poet- 
ical romance much in the style and enthusiastic Janguage of the ‘‘ Gonsalvo 
de Cordova,” that most florid and exciting of heroic romances. We confess 
that we cannot always keep up with him in his lofty and prolonged flights: but 
we remember when we could, and therefore presume that there are thousands 
and thousands of younger hearts that still can. 

Vare’s AstronomicaL Carp.—New York: G. Vale, Franklin Square. — 
Mr. Vale has long been eminent in Mathematics, and particularly in matters 
relating to Astronomy, Navigation, and Surveying. Some time ago he invented 
a globe exceedingly simple in its construction, clear in its operations, and cheap 
in price, considering the scope it took in the illustration of geographical and 
astronomical truths. It presently was called largely into ase in schools and 
colleges, and its excellent properties have been abundantly proved by experi- 
ence. Upon the principles of this globe Mr. Vale has invented a card, with 
instructions as to its use and application, upon which a great variety of pro- 
blems can be solved, and which will serve as an introduction to the use of the 
globe itseif. The instructions for the use of the card, are in the form of a 
small 12 mo. pamphlet, and together with the card cost only three shillings 
We strongly recommend it both as ingenious and useful. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-orrice, Dec. 10 —2d Regt. of Life Guards—Ens E. F. Windfield, 
fm the 56th Ft, tobe Cornet and Sub-Lt. by pur. v Langley, whoret. 10th 
“om Drags.—T. Fraser, M.D. to be omits, RY Anderson, prom in the 
Rifle Brigade. 17th Light Drags —H Kendall, M D to be Assist Surg v 
Anderson. promoted in the 77th Ft 2d Ft—Capt A W Wynne, from half- 
pay Unattached, to be Capt v O Grady, promoted ; Lt T Addison, to Capt b 

ur, v Wynne, who ret; Ens A Gillespie to be Lt by pur v Addison; f 
athias, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Gillespie 8th Ft—Lt-Col T Butler, fm 
half-pay Unattached, to be Lt-Colv C St Lo Malet, exch ; Major H W Hart- 
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toris, 


Strange, who exch 43d Ft—Assist-Surg KR Lawson, fm the 47th Ft, to be| by pur v Perceval who retires ; Ensign and Lt M Bruce tobe Lieut and Capt 
Surg v Millar, promoted on the Staff 47th Ft—G Saunders, Gent to be As-| by pur, v Lewis; A F Egerton, Gent to be Ensign and Lieut by pur, v race, 
sist- Surg v Lawson, promoted in the 43d Ft 52d Ft—Ens M Du Pre Strong} Coldsiream Guards—Lieut and Capt J L Elrington, to be \djt vy Newton, 
to be Lieut by par, vice Peel, who ret ;C © Ross, Gent tobe Ensign, by//who resigns the Adjtcy only Sth Ft:—Capt G Bentinck, from half pay Unatt, 
purchase vice Stionge 56th Foot—F Fellows, Gentleman to be Ensign,! to be Capt v Brevet-Major R L Dundas, who exch; Lt H P Baker to be 
by purchase, vice Wingfield,appointed to the 2d Regt of Life Guards |Capt by pur v Bentinck, who retires ; Sec Lieut 7 Bellew to be First Lieut 
65th Ft—Ens J H E Elwes to be Lt by purv Trafford whorts; GC Pember | vy pur, v Baker; W RC Porter, Gent tobe Sec Lieut by pure! ase v Uellew 
ton gent to be Ens by purv Elwes. 68th Ft—Lt J Johnston to be Capt by) 12th Foot--Assist-Surg J Booth to be Surg v Cotton, Prom on the Staff; J 
pur v Barlow who rets ; Ens H Stuart to be Lt by pur v Johnston; H G KR) Small, Gent to be Assist Surg v Booth. 13th Foot—Ens J Busby, from the 
Carmichael gent to be Ens by pur v Stewart. 71st Ft—Ens J A Gore to be) 18:h Ftto be Ens v Pearson whoexch. 14th Foot—Ens L Hare to be Lt 
Lt by purv Brice who rts; Ens A Denny to be Lt by purv Sir T Erskine who without pur, v Stirke, dec ; Gent Cadet H Townsend, from the Koyal Mill 
rts; Ens J Uniacke fm the 12th Ft to be Ens v Gore; B Brocas gent to be Coll. tobe Ens v Hare. 17th Fout—Sergt-Ma} W Johnson from the Rifle 
Ens by porv Denny. 77th Ft—Assist-Surg G Anderson fm the 17th Lt Drags) Brigade, to be Eosign without pur v Bourke prom. 13: Foot—Eus G S$ 
to be Surg v Burrell prom on the Staff. Rifle Brigade—Assist-Surg A Ander | Pearson from the 19th Foot to be Eos v Busby, who exch 20:h Foot—Capt 
son MD, im the 10th Lt Drags to be Surg vice White prom on the Staff. 3d) H D Crofton to be Major by pur, v Croad who ret; Lieu: RI. Lye to be Capt 
West India Regt—Ens W Cooper to be Lt without pur v Cox, deceased ; H!\by pur v Crofton; Ens E F Anstey to be Lieut by purv Lye; E Hebdin 
Wheeler to be Ens v Cooper. Ceylon Rifle yy: J Jago fin h-p 32nd/'Geat to be Ens by pur v Anstey. 25th Foot—-Capt W. Soring, from half 
Ft to be Lt v C are prom ; Sec Lt JS Tulk to be First Lt by pur v Jago, who pay Unat to be Capt v H Young, who exchs. 37th Foot—Eus and Adjt J 
rts; A J D Smith gent to be Sec Lt »y pur Tolk. Unattached—To be Capts}| Jones to have the rank of Lieut; Ens W J Bazalgette to be Lieut. by pur, v 
without por—Lt J Ralph fm the 6th Ft; Lt W Spring fm the 24th Ft. Bvt! Manners who ret; G D D Pilkington Gent to be Ens by pur v Bazalgette. 
Capt A W Wynne of the 2d Ft to be Mjr in the Army. Hospital Staff—To} 44th Foot—Capt G Browne to be Maj by por v Gray, who ret; Lt J O Mol- 
be Inspectors-Gen of we es | Insp J Gillkrest MD. ; Dep Insp T Kidd) ler to be Capt by pur, v Browne; Ens W Parker to be Lt by pur v Motler; J 
MD.; Dep [usp A Stewart MD. To be Inspectors-Gen of Hospitals with! © Parks Gent to be Ens by pur, v Parker; 45th Ft.—Lt R Bates to be Capt 
Local Rank—Dep Insp M M Mahoney, MD. ; Dep Insp H Franklin. To be) without pur, v Oakley, deceased; Ensign H Leach to be Lieut. v Bates; 
Dep-Insp-Gen of Hospitals—Staff Surg of the First Class J French MD, vice’ Gent Cadet W Fleming, from the Royal Mil. Coll.to be Ens v Leach 48th 
Gillkrest ; Staff Surg of the First Class Alexander Stewart MD, vice Kidd ;,, Foot—M F M Herbert, Gent to be Ensign by pur v Elton who ret. 55th 
Staff Surg of the First Class W Heury v Mahoney ; Staff Surg of the First!) Foot—Ensign R. Briscoe to be Lt by pur v Gwynne, who rets; A 1. Marsh 
Class J W Watson MD, v Franklin. To be Staff Surg of the First Class—) Gent to be Ens by purv Briscoe. 58th Foot—Lieut © Dresing to be Capt 
Surg J Miller fm the 43d Ft vice Stewart ; Surg M Whue MD, from the Rifle’ without pur, v Grand killed in action; Ent T Pedder to be Lt, v Dresing ; 
Brigade v Watson; Surg W H Burrell MD, 1m the 77h Ft v Henry. ‘Colour-Serg M Tighe to be Ens, v Pedder. 60th Foot—Sec Lt H E War- 

ak Ovrice, Dec 19—Ist yy Grenadier Regt Ft Gds—Lt Col C J Hill, fm) ren to be Frst Lt by pur. v Callaghan, who rets; Robert Wilm t Brooke Gent 
h-p Unatt to be Capt and Lt Colvy G w Eyres who exch; Lt and Capt the |to be Sec Lt by pur, v Warren. 65th Foot—Maj C E Gold :o be Lt-Col 
Hon P A E Freke to be Capt and Lt-Coi by pur v Hill who rts; Ens and Lt without pur, v H Senior who rets upon full pay ; Brevet May J Patience to 
R Bradford to be Lt and Capt by pur v Freke Scots Fusilier Gds—Lord R| pe Maj. v Gold; Lt W S Cook to be Capt, v Patience; Ens H V Mundell, 
C Taylor to be Ens and Lt by pur v the Hon P Barrington who rts Ist Ft—| from 96th Foot to be Lt, vy Cook. 66th Foot--Capt W W Maunsell, from 
Lt ER Wetherall to be Capt by pur v Cooper who ris; Ens H I, Barton to 85th Foot to be Capt, ¥ Daniell who exch, 68th Foot--G H Alingion, Gent 
be Lt by purv Wetherall; G Taafe gent to be Ens by pur v Barton. 9th Ft) to be Ens by pur, v Visct Hinton who retires. 70th Foot—May T Reed io be 
—Capt C F Havelock fm 53d Ft to be Capt v Tytler who exch. 15th Ft— [t-Col without pur, v E J Woite, who rets upon full pay; Cop: J D O'Brien 
Assist-Surg J A Wishart MD, tm the Staff to be Assist-Surg v Braybrooke! to be Maj v, Reed; Lt C S Dickson to be Capt, v O'Brien; Lt N P Giveen 


app to the Staff. 16th Fi—Frederick Wardell Ruxton gent to be Ens by pur to be Capt by pur, v Brereton who rets; Ens W Rutson to be Lt. v Dickson ; 
v Read who rts. 17th Ft—Lt Thomas Ormsby Ruttledge to be Capt without py G Ryan to be Lt by pur, v Giveen; Gent. Cadet A H © Snow, from the 


pur v Grant dec; Ens John Bourke to be Lt v Ruttledge = 20ch Ft—Nathan. 
iel Steevens, gent to be Ens by pur v Johnson who rts. 29th Ft—Ens H Fran-| 
cis to be Lt without pur v Dobbs dec ; F Kneebone gent to be Ens v Francis 
3ist Ft—Lt E A Noel fm 53 Ft to be Lt vy Gray who exchs 32d Ft—Cap| 


Royal Mil. Coll to be Ens v Rutson ; F Willington, Gent to be Ens by pur, 
v Ryan. 72d Foot—Ensign J S Clark to be Lt without pur, v Lucas, who 
rets; Arthur Wade Gent to Ens by pur, v Clark. 80th FPoo:—Major R B 
Wood to ve Lt-Col by p, v Baker, who rets; Capt R A Lockhart to be Maj, 


TH Kirkley fm h-p Unatt to be Capt v JH eo exchs ; It J P) by», v Wood; Lt A W Riley to be Capt by pur, v Lockhort —83d Ft: Ens 
Pigott to be Capt by pur v Kirkley who rts ; Ens JL Philipps to be Lt by pur J Foster to be Lt by p, v Hamilton, who rets; J D Campbell, Gent, to be Ens 
vices Pigott; H DO Callaghan gent to be Ensign by purchase vice Philipps ‘iby p, v Foster.—85th Ft: Capt R AC Daniel, from 66th Ft, to be Capt, v 
48th Ft; Bvt Maj R Cole to be Maj without ay ed Bet Lt Col W M‘Clevervy,, Maunsell, who exchs.—96th Ft: Serg Maj E Ford,io be Ens, without p, v 
who rets upon h-p ; Lt GM Lys to be Capt v Cole ; Ens F Andrews to be Mundell, prom in 65th Ft.—99h Ft: Ens G J De Winton to be Lt without p, 
Lt v Lys; Gent Cadet J Gubbins, fm the Ry! Mil Col to be Ens v Andrews. ¥y Beatty, died of his wounds —Kifle Brigade : Lt J Gibson to be Capt by p, 
—53d Ft : Capt GA Tytler, fm the 9th Ft to be Capt v Havelock, who exchs ; y Wilkins, who rets; Sec Lt H Walker tobe First Lt by p v Bruce, who rets ; 
Lt H W J Gray, fm the 3ist Ft, to be Lt v Noel, who exchs —79th Ft; H Sec Lt G P Evelyn to be First Lt by p,v Gibson ; Geot Cadet A W Godfrey, 
D Fowler, Gent to be Assist-Surg v HC Reade, who sete Spun h-p.—8Ist. from Ryl Mil Col, to be Sec Lt by p, v Walker; G HL W Walker, Gent, to 
Fi: Capt RSC Neynoe, fm the Ist W I Regt to be Capt v Boyer, who tobe See Lt by p, v Evelyn.—iIst WI Regt: Ens J M Tittle to be Lt with- 
exchs —84th Fr : Lt W M Mitchell to be Capt without pur v Kelly, dee ; Ens) out p, v Sullivan, dec ; Garsn Serg-Mj J Fanning to be Ens, v ‘Title. -- St He- 
J M‘Cann to be Lt v Mitchell ; Gent Cadet B Sandwith, fm the Ry! Mil Coll, jena Regt: Ens J Hayes to be Adyt, v Lt Mecbean, who res the Adjt'y only — 
to be Ens. v M:Cann.—Ist W I Regt.—Capt E Bowyer, from 81st Ft, to be) Unatt : Capt A Robertson. from Ist W I Regt, to be Mj without p —Brevet : 
Capt v Neynoe, who exchs.—Ry! Canadian Rifle Regt.—Staff Assist-Surg) Capt G Bentinck, of Sth Ft,to ve Mj inthe Army. The under-mentioned Ca- 
P W Maclagan, M D, to be Assist-Surg v Blakeney, prom on the Staff—-Unat-|idets of the Hon the EI C Service, to have the local and temporary rank of 
tached—To be Capts without pur—Lt Fr B Muller, from 6th Ft; Lt O Bi Eps, during the period of their being placed under the command of Lt-Col Sir 
D’Arcey, fm 73d_ ft.—Staff—Maj Ww A M‘Cleverty, of the 48th Ft to be De- iF Smith, ot Ry! Engineers, at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of Sap- 
puty Quar-mstr Gen to the Forces in New Z aland, with the rank of Lt Col 10\!ping and Mining—W S Oliphant, Gent; H W = Golhver, Gent ; © Pollard, 
the Army —Hospital Staff—staff Surg of the Pirst Class, A Smith, M D to} Gevt.--Hospital Staff: Staff Surg in the First Class S C Roe, M D to be 
be Deputy Inspector General of Hospita!s, v Dr T Gordon, dec ; Assist-Surg| | Dep.Jnspector Ger. of Hospitals, v B Nicholson, M DP who rets apon h-p.— 
E H Blakeney, fm the Ry! Canadian Rifle Regt to be Staff Surg of the Berend Surg T F Cotton, from 12th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of the First Class, v. Roe, 
Class, v D C Pitcairn superseded. To be Statf Surgs of the Second Class—! prom —Commissariat :—Assist-Com Gen F W A © Major, J Tench, J Thomp- 
Assist-Surg R Smith fm 19th Ft; Assist-Surg J D M'illree, fm 77th Ft ¥ O’Cal-| ‘son, C A Clarke, W Green, to be Dep Com Gen.—Dep Assist Com Gen W 
laghan, app to the 1th Light Drags ; ow NS Campbell M D fm 55th’ Robinson, S J Towesland, J Skyrme, R Ackvoyd, W Stanton, W A K Lamont, 
Ft, v_ Lawson, app to the 30th Ft ; Assist-Surg J G Courtenay, fm the 75:h|'/J Kent, S Owen, F B Archer. W H Drake, to be Assist-Com Gen.—Commis- 
Ft —To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces—Assist Surg W_ Braybrooke, fm 15th 'sariat Clerks P N Telfer, WH B Usher, T Williams, W R Parrott. J MM 
Ft v Wishart, avp to 15th Ft ; H F Robertson, Gent v Maclagan, app to the) Sycherland, R Cumming, C W Eichbaven, G A Skinner, BJ Movtouaro, J 
Ry! Canadian Rifle Regt. li Mitchell, V W C Hawkins, G J Webb, T Gem, A F Adams, J R M'Culloch, 

Orrice or Orvnance, Dec. 22 —Ry! Regt of Artly—Sec Capt G Innesto 14 be Dep Assist Com Gen. 
be Adjt v Sannham, who resigns the Adjtcy only —Sec Capt H T Fyers tobe! ‘The commissions of the said officers to bear date the 16th Dee 1845. 
Adjt v Shone, prom.—Sec Capt A Benn to be Adjt v P Benn, prom.—Capt)  apwirauty, Dec. 29.—Corps of Ry! Marines: Gent Cadet G B Heatsey, 
and Bvt-Maj W E Lock to be Lt-Col v Hanwell, ret on full pay—Sec Capt) Geniieman Cadet H Adair, Gentleman Cadet H W Mawbey, to be Second 
J Hill to be Capt v Lock.—First Lt J H Lefroy \o be Sec Capt v Hill, See) Lieutenants. 
Lt R Phelips to be First Lt v Lefroy. " 

Oreice or Orpnance, Dec. 26.—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts.—Ryl Regt = DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS eT 


of Art!ly —W E M Reilly, v Robinson, ; WB Saunders, v Biddulph, |, ; : 
ns C H Smith, v Vernon, prom ; H T Fitzhugh, v Raynes, prom ; WH | Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 


NEW LABELS. 


oody, v Millman, prom ; W N Hardy, v Kennedy, prom ; J L Bolton, v Lock,), 
ang ; J R Lugg, v Gilbert, dec ; G HJ A Fraser, v Baddeley, prom; TLam-- U7? The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandrecth's Pills, 
r contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


t, v Norie, prom.—Corps of Ry! Egnrs—C B P N H Nugent, vice Ward, 
prom ; E Belfied, v Jesse. prom ; Hon G Wrotteslev, v Boucher, prom ; S A), mg~ THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable and made on those prin- 


3S John, v Grain, prom ; E C A Gordon, ¥ Grant, prom ; W Porter v Browne. 
rom ; J J Wilson, v Somerset, prom ; G F Dawson, v Montagu, prom ; G St. 

Crofton, v Mairis, prom; H Phillpotts, v King prom. 

War-orrice, Dec 30—2d Regt Life Guerds—Brevet-Col Sir H Pai fax, 
Bart from half-pav Unattached to be Lt-Col vice Col G A Reid. who exch; 
Major and Lieut Col J M‘Doual to be Lieut-Col by pur, v Sir H iairtax, bert! 
who retires ; Brevet-Major L D Williams to be Major and Lieut-Col by pur, v) 
M'Douall ; H G Boyce to be Capt by pur, v Williams ; Cornet and Sub-Lient, 
Hon B C Bertie tobe Lt ty pur, v Boyce ; A C D Hawksley, Gent to be Cor- 
net and Sub-Lieu: by per, v Bertie. 6th Drags—Lieut D Maycock, fm the 16th 


Light Dragsto be Lieut vy Leigh, who exch 7th Light Drage—Comet Sir A 


iciples which long experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when they 
are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the sto- 
/mach and bowels, and in al! dyspeptic and bilious cases they are a great blessing. Let 
every family keep these PILLS in the house. If faithfully used when there is occa- 
sion for medicine, it will be very seldom that a Doctor wij! be required. In all cases 
jot cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pils, 
| @G- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase cf 
\them you will obtain a counterfeit. 8. BRANDRETH, M D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broudway ; also,. 
at 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 


Brooklyn. 


Anglo American: 
1846. q erican. 
ley to be Lt-Col by pur, v Butler, who ret; Capt H W iioper to be Major, Chichesier, Bart to be Lieut by purchase, vice Perey, who revi) —— 
by pur, v Hartly ; Lt T Clowes to be Capt by pur, v Roper ; Ens E J Char- Gentieman to be Cornet by purchase, vice Sir A Chichester, Ba Light 
ter to be Lt by pur, v Clowes ; M‘Kay Rynd, Gent be Ens, by pur, v Charter.’ Drags—Cornet H Holden to be Lievtenant by purchase, lughes, 
12th Ft—E Herrick, Gent to be Eus, by pur, v Uniacke, appointed tothe 71s!, who retires ; S G Jenyns, Gent to be Cornet, by purchase, v Holden 16th 
Fi. 25th Ft—Major H F Strange, from the 26th Ft, to be Major, v D'Urban, Light Drags—Lieut H B Leigh, from the 6th Brags to be Lt v Haycock, who 
who exch 26th Ft—Major WJ D‘Urban, fm the 25th Ft, to be Major, vj exch 1st or Gren Guards—Lieut and Capt © A Lewis to be Captand Lt Ci 
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PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gen- 

tlemea, or 1 Geutleman and his wife,can be accommodated with apartments and 
Board to aay spectiiod extent,oy applying at No. 137 tludson Street, (St. John's Park). 
where every acteation will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence # 
home. Tae most satisfactory references will be given and expected. 


. LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attomey and 
L%& Counselor: at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Brooine Street.— 
Office hoursirom 9 A.M.to6 P.M. gg A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in alloarts of the City, without any extra charge. tMy24-ly. 


(1 OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 
| J. T. WILLISTON, Deaier in Watches, No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
\‘Broadway.—Ali Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 
money refunded. Wavches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
‘manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
lble, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsu'passed, having been engaged for nine 
lyears in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repuir the most 
‘complicated work that can be produced. 

{iG- Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T J. WILLISTON, 

Nov.8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


ICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

i. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
wellas a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
George vois., super royal, Svo., cloth., wich many hundred wood cuts.— Price 

35,00. 

e 2 PHE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
authorized version, with origiaal Notes by John Kitto, aud many hundred wood cunts 
3 vuls , large Svo., cloth.—$10,00. 

3 Tig ViCTORiAL UISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
PHY and «ATUKAL this TORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
vols... suverroyalsvo ,cioth.—$6,00. 

4. LONDON, foruiag six volumes, in super royal 8ve., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth —§13,50 

5. KNiaili’s Lid CARY BUITLON of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 

6 Pie LIGRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
of 1000 Sugravings.—Publisved under the superintendence of the ‘ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kaowledge.”—43 vols., bound In Cloth, lettered. —$35,00. 

Also, ~The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound sn 2 vots,, } Russia, with an Index to Places.—$55,00. (Sept.20-1f. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


{1G insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli 
cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrics 74 WALL STreet. 
J,sCOB HARVEY, Esqy., Chairman, 
Join Palmer, Esq. 

Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 

Jiimes Boorman, Esq. 

George Barciay, Esq. 

Samuel S. Howland, Esq. 

Gortium A Worth, Esq. 

Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears C. Walker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 


LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United Statess 
aud British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDGR E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. sew York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


New York. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SoviciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 
The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great i goortince to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz:— 


fue pocaiar atv mtage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, (ius oleudiag the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largeso a (o be permanently invested ia the United States in the names of three 
of (he Local Di-ectors,(as Trastees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 


The paymentof premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, ormonthly. 
No charge for stanp duty. 
Thir'y days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

lraveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale. 

“onditious ia the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See prmphiet ) 


Tne actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of ‘he vilueof the * bonus” ia this:nstitution. These profits will at 
each division be PAIDIN CasH if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The ra es “for with profits” are /ower than those of any other foreign Company 
ErvecTING Lire NsuRANCEin New York, 


The pivitc are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution -theirtibles of rates their distribution of profits —and the facilities afford- 
ed oy their Loan Depirtment—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 


A Medical Oxamineris tn attendance at tue office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o'clock, P.M. Hee paid by the Society. 
(Sept.6 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


MASTIC CEMENT. 
J. & PRANKLANDand THOMAS If4RRIS beg to recommend to the 
Wa atteution of asl taterested in buildings, their much approved Mastic, which 


is tue most diravle and beautifol comoosition ever yet invented for covering the exte-|) 


rior of aweling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble orstone ; no lime or 
witer enters iato the comoaosition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oi!, 
of a thick consisteace, whicn, with the oxides and carbonate of lead. and other ingre- 
dients, forms a cemeal inp rvious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 
Nov.15-3'n CITAS. TE. MOUNTWAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., N-Y. 
N.B.—Mr. ¢. Tf. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 
taste for drawing. 
RADER, 45 Chatham Street,New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Frincipy 
Segurs in their variety. 
ge Leaf Tobacco tor Segar Maontacturers,and Manufactured Tobaceo. [Ju7-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


T this Galiery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves; and which are at least equal to any that 


have been heretotore executed. M.B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of, 


the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting the City, to the very tinespecimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment ; believing 


that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady hasrecently | 


made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures,particularly withre- 
gard totheir dur bility and colouring, w hich he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warranted\o give satisfaction. Thecotouring department isin thehands 
of a competent and prac’ ical person, and in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
I? The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair,to Mz. M. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE “ye exhibited. ‘3 
*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, A atus’s, &c.,su 
lied. BRADY. [Apia 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upou that organ from 9 
to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
ithe disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
uf vision, objects at first jooking misty or contused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinetly defined, but run into each .other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visibie, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float inthe air, flashes of light are evelved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and asense 
of heavinessin the browor temple,tvo frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in totalloss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
ibe distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c., FOR 1845, 
| 


FROM TAPSCOTT’S EM1GRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. © 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORONTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 

the Erie, Pennsylvania, hio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
'&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
\Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
&c., are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to anypart of the WesternStates and 
Canada, inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘* Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
\to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
‘Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
‘cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
Mvl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS, i 
A JOURNAL FOR HOME: 


A REPOSITORY OF LETTERS; A RECORD OF ART; A MIRROR OF PASS 
ING EVENTS. 


To be published every Saturday, at Two Dollars a year, in advance. 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


A NUMBER of the most eminent literary persons of this country have proposed to 
the undersigned to publish, under the above title, 
A REFINED AND VALUABLE NEWSPAPER, 

|upon a plan combining the highest resources of National Talent with the best elements 
lof extensive > and at so trifling an annual cost as will place it within the 
jconvenient reach of all classes of society. 
The contro] and management of this publication will form the exclusive and undi- 
\vided attention of the Editor—whose long experience, ample facilities and practised 
care, will be exerted to select. unite and harmonise the various skill whch is willing 
\to seek developement under his direction. The 
| SCOPE, DESIGN AND CHARACTER OF THIS PAPER 
| will differ from those of any journals heretofure established, while it will comprehend 
jall that they contain of importance te the community. The contents will be fitted to 
|engage the attention of the man of business, aud be a source of elegant instruction and 
/entertainment to the 

DOMESTIC FIRESIDE AND FAMILY CIRCLE, 

The leading charactdristics of this paper will be as follows : 

1.—Early and Copious Intelligence of all interesting occurrences in Literature, Socie- 
ty and Art, both at home and abroad. 
| 2.—A Foreign Correspondence of tried popularity and acknowledged merit has been 
engaged, and will be commenced with the first number. 

3.— Productions in fiction, romance and historical narrative ; Sketches of the taste and 
manners of the time ; Essays, after the manner of the Tattler and Spectator, on subjects 
connected with social interests ; biographical notices and anecdotes, literary and pro- 
jfessional ; bon-mots, epigrams and elegant trifles of every kind ; the rumours of the ay, 
‘and the comments that float upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this kind 
| will form the ordinary staple of the work. 
| 4.—The department of Criticism will exhibit a discriminating and popular survey of 
ithe Literary Productions of the Day. There will be a thorough and careful chronicle 
jof every thing of value accomplished in Painting and Sculpture, and a candid and pa- 
|triotic estimate of National Productions in comparison with other countries. Such expo- 
jsition of the character and special excellences of what is exhibited in Music will be 
constantly given, as may lead tothe more intelligent enjoymeut of that most imagina- 
itive and delicate branch of the Fine Arts. 

5.—No original papers will fappear, but those of obvious and decided merit : and the 
selections(which will commonly be trom the foreign journals the least known in this 
country) will be made with the utmost attention andcare. 

The predominant design of the Editor is to add to the Republic of Letters a Weekly 
Journal, distinctly and decidedly National in tone and features, and, at the same time, 
to avoid all connection with mere party politics. THE NATIONAL PRESS will, in 
|brief, combine the striking and novel attractions ofthe newspaper, with the more abid- 
jing interests of the higher class of periodicals. It will be printed in the folio form, on 
jlarge and superior paper, an a new and clear type, obtained ms grave! for the purpose ; 
jand will be, in its whole arrangement and details, a tavourable specimen of the best 
|typographical skill of the country. In addition to these, and as one of its most valu- 
jable peculiarities, it will be, in reference to the diversity of talent that will be employed 
jupon it, the cheapest paper in the United States, 


TERMS.—Two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, invariably in advance. 
| It will be sent by mail to all parts of the United States, and to the British Provinces, 
‘done up in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and despatch. 

| Postmasters are requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and make remittan- 
ices. 

The first number will be issued on Saturday, the Fourteenth of February nezt. 

That a probable estimate may be formed of the nnmber of copies that will be required, 
je, would oblige the Editor by sending in their names at as early a period as 
possible. 
| Newspaper and periodical agents and newsmen supplied on liberal terms. BUR- 
|GESS, STRINGER & Co, 222 Broadway, Wholesale Agents. 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all communications to be addressed 
paid) to GEORGE P. MORRIS, 

222 Broadway, corner of Ann st, New-York. 


iG With those Editors who copy the above Prospectus, the Editor will be most 


B.| happy to exchange, and, at all times, as always heretofore, to reciprocate the liberali- 


ities and courtesies of the press. 
| Office of publication, No, 222 Broadway, (corner of Ann st.,) New-York, wee a 


are received, anl7, 
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FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
G. lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the’ 
readers of ‘*The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is. 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


The style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-_ 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRicEs. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16,00 to $20,00 
“ Bik Cass Pants 
* Satin Vests of the very best quility...... aibidiuihiiniay - 3,50to 4,50 

PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. | 


iL? A Specimen Coat always to ve seen. 
" G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


(Mr5-tf.) 


WELLINGION HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE M ARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
H€ Subscribers beg to annouuce that the above Hotei, situate in the ceatre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly, 


| 


furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and fravellers. The bu- 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superinterded the), 
|\Gentlemen from April Ist to Oct. 3ist trom 6 to 8 o’clock a.m., and from Nov. Istto 


North American Hotei, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 
The Table will be plentifuliy supplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. 
From their experience, and a strict atten‘ion to the comfort andconvenience ot thei 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share o: puolic patronage. 
GG Excellent and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 


My31-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


G. B. CLARKE, 


THOMAS 8. CUMMINGS, 
} MINIATURE PAINTER. 


THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 

| ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. [dec.6-ly. 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 41h Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
‘esteemed species and varieties; also,hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &Ce 
‘Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 


| flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 


N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &C., 


Gentlemen suppiied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20 tf. 


ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
| No 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 
M&: ROULSTONE has the honour of informing the Public and the Patrons of the 
| Establishment, that the School 1s now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 


tion and Exercise 
Since the close of ias, Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
liantly lighted with gas. 
The Schoo! for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.M.to2r™M. For 


|March from 7 to 10 P.M. 
| No Gentlemen admitied during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 


|| IP Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establ:shment, wil! have the privilege of 


viding them inthe schoo! gratis. 


| For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Sourn Srreet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
pas about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 


fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 


the season of 1845 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 


to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place wil! be superio-| 


tended by Mr. WM. TAPSUCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in ascomfortable 4 manner as possible. setter proof that such willbe the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctua! and satisfactory mannerin which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


\Street. Nvi5-3m. 
DISBROW'S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
‘ATR DISBROW hasthe honour to announce that his Schoolis open Day and Even- 
| ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 
TERMS : 
LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 
Single Lessons............ - 200| Single Rides............... 75 
Road do 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
| EVENING CLASS. 
RULES. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tue UNITED LINE). 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. I 

Making a ship from Liverpoo! every tive days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- | 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders further comment unne 


I—Ali Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in Schoo). 
3—One hour and a half to a Lesson o the Road. 
4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M.to3P.M. 


cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. In-all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 


funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se-| 
| health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 


W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 


cured. Apply or address (post paid), 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


Agency in Liverpoo]— 
Myi0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


i} 5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

| 6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropristed to Ladies. 

|, 7—Only 3 months allowed fur a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

| N.B.—The Schoo! has been refi'ted and furnished with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 
Nev.15-3m. 


Acardof address isrequested previous to commencing. 


| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
| CXENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 


themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 


1AN GA 
& linadies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by ‘gt Subscri- 
EV 


corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal, fow 
Premiums, and two ‘*highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilited. 


rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places 1} 
sotna no one need now sit for an ordivary likeness on the score of economy.—Take: 
| ounctually attended to 


in any weather. 


Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for 


warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above. 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr29. 


ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland ‘| 


| ner, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. TT, 


Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
All orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
My24-ly. 
— 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 


| FYHE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 


|| ner, and upon liberal terms. 


Also, those most useful Instruments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount |/was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 


for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 

IN ENGL NN D—The National »nd Provincia! Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and D'scount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-- 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 


IN [IRELAND—The National Bink of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branche: 
throughout Ireland. 


IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotiand, National Bank of Scotland, Green 


ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
My!0-tf W. & J.T. TAPSCOTT, Sonth-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO'S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York, 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpoo). 
ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the reguiar Liverpool packer 
ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in culling the attention of olo 
countrymen and the pubtic generally, to their unequalled arrangements for bringing 
out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the pusiness of the 
house at Liverpool will be con ‘ucted by its branch, under the name of Herdman, 
Keenan & Co. Taose sending for their friends through this establishment, will at once. 
see the greatimportance of having a branch of the housein Liverpool, as it will pre-| 
clude all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are, 
wellknown to be of the first and iargest class, and very fast sailers. commanded by 
kind and experienced men; and as they sail every five days from Live: pool, offers! 
every facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscrj-. 
bera look forward for a continu «tion of that patronage which has been so liberally ex- 
tended to them for so many years past, andin case of any of them engaged do not em- 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. 

Tw rey amboat pissaze from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if 
require 

Dratts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it 
will be done sttiefactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend-| 
ed. A draft wil! then be forwarded per first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for 
same returned by mail. Drafts a e made payable atthe following Banking Institutions 
on demand, without any charge ,viz:— 

In England, Messrs. James Buit, Son & Co.. Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned 
& Co., Exchonge and Discount Bank, Live:pool; National Provincia! Bank of England 
and Branches throughout England and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. 
Birmingham Sakixg Company, Lancaster Banking Company. 

In freland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their 
branches in allthe principal towns throughout the country. 

In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank 
of Scotland and Branches. 


For further particulars, ly, if by letter, post-paid, to 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 61 South-st., N. York. 


NEROMAN. KERVAN & CO .Livernool. 

N.B —First -lass ships desp:tched fron ew York to New Orieans, Mobile 
Charleston, and Savannah, du:ing the fall of e ch year, by which f:eight and passen- 
gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passengers 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to all parts of the interior, by the different 
and railroad routes, at the lowest rates. Nov.8-tf. 


Organists cannot be procured, ‘hey are invaluable.— 


| Hehas been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
ithe best Orgens, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
‘American Institute, of this city. 

GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 


Ang 23.—6m. — 83 Anthony St. New York. 


NEW ORGAN. 
‘\ R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
\LVE in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
lcaunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
ition of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
factory. 

| They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
‘in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. 

| A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
lin his dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
jcommend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
‘Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in theline 
jof his profession 

New York, July 14, 1845. 

Sigoed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, Jobn 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Doff. Henry Esler, Leon’d, 
Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6m. 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
CORNER OF FULTON AND GOLD STREETS. 
Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low list 


of prices :— 
Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12.00 


Making and Trimming ..........--...-.. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants .......----.---2...---. 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming ................-. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming ...........-..--.. 1,50 to 2,00 


The propriet r feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 


surpassed by any house in the city. 
Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 


chasing elsewhere. Aug.30-tf, 


| 
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ea GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for e 


Che Anglo Ametican. January 81 


lasticity ana veli- SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. it possesses agreater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charae-||FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS: 


ter. 


The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of sate 


EASES ARISING FROM AN [IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD! 


country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the folowing points of ~"y OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 


** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 


Hariem River. 


Fountain in the Park, New York, 


in Union Park, 


The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 


must render them the most populer of any oifered to the American public. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMEKICAN PEN-—-An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com: L 
bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade b tem has been debilitated either by the use of poweriul mineral megicines or other 


J une 8. 


mouth :— 
FROM NEW YORK, | 
SHERIDAN, Capt. #. A. Depeyster,26 Sept 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trasx, Vet. | 


NEW OF LIVERPVOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe Ith of each 


y 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th Nov. 
GARRICK, Capt, B. 1. UH. Trask, 11th Dec. | 
ROSULUS, Capt. Asa Eldridge, Nov. | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, 11th Jan. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. EB. B. Cobb, Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, Feb 


The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
| |digestive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly sulted and gentle 
in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluies of the body, and neutia- 
\lizing in the blood the active principleof dsease. The mony well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most maiiguant cha acter, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapariila, have 
‘given ita wi eand deserveccelebrity Butiiis not alone jn Scrofula ner in the class 
\lof diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been tound beneficial. Itisa 


| |Specific in many diseases of tne skin, and may be admimstered with javourable results 
in all; it also exercises a controling influence in bijious compiaints; and when the sys- 


causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

** TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN Fiction.”—LET THE Facts SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its 
merits. Let tne affiicted read and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 
again. 


Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845, 
This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten vears afflicted 
with the Scrofulous Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measies, which 


Taese ships are ail of the first ciass, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New!) jrovably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, Covering 


York, with such improvements as combiue great speed with uuusual comfort for pas-| 


sengers. 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. 


ais body from nis head to nis feet with smali tumers. | consulted a Doctor of Meai- 


cine, and he examined nim three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 


The price) advised me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo. k, 1 then being a resident of that city. 


ef passage hence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided. These ships are}! 4 fter a long and critical examination, waving more than thirly other medical gentlemen 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa-|| vith him at the time, ne pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The chiid was then 


tisfaction. 


Neither the Cantains or owners of the ships willbe responsible forany letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular oills of laden ure signed therefor, 
Or passage, apply to £. K. COLLLINS & Vo , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, 


SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 


For freight 


orescribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs fiom that time. He grew worse 
until] June of 1837, and then iis bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 
had been given him A piece of bone came away trom his under jaw, inthe first 
piace, as large as an English walnut, a piece from his forehead as jaige as a sixpence, 
ind apiece from near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and 


Letters by the Packets will be charged 12; cents per single sheet, 50cents per ounce, discharged in three piaces. From thence to one o! his limbs, separating, in conse- 


aud newspapers | cent each. 


juence of the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 


| 
Messrs. E. &. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers) | ne back part. He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the glands of 


to discontinue all Advectisements not ia their names of their Liverpool Packets, ViZ:— |"). throat and those places [have mentioned. In 1840 t lived in Portsmouth, N.H. 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridia aad Garrick, To prevent disappointments. notice is||,o4q he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 
hereby given, that contracts tor passeugers can only be made with them. My24-tf. || weiled as large as three of tue uther. Beiag under medical treatment, tney gave him 


NEW RK > | \audanum until he lost hisreason—then I became alarmed and sent for a Thompsonian . 
AILING fro ~o opi ae pte pt = 26th of ||dis medicine helped iis hipand restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
s of every’) itacked with this fever in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariila, and bein 


month: — 

'jverfectiy satisfied that all other medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, ] sent an 
W. Allen Nov. Il, Mar 1, il De || vrocured six botties, and by the time he had taken it all | considered him well. Those 
Joun Sxippy Wm ‘Skidd vil J places healed—ne became might and lively—colour came to his face and lips— from that 

’ vig me till the fal! of 1844, his complaints ver troubling him. At that time he became 


WHITNEY, =. feaf, which continued until last March, when his right eye became affected ; from that 
IRGINIAN, Mar 20, Jul 20, Nov ihe left eye, covering the sight of the eye sothat he was in a great measure deprived 
The qualities an] accommodativus of the above ships, and tne reputation of thelr) of sight 

commauders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of ici t ; 
assengers and the interests of importers. Tho owner will not be responsioie for any |, mowing that Dr. Sandels Sarsaparitia was the only medicine thas had ever done him 

etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. for whicha billof lading is not signed, jollars’ worth, which has removed the humour from his eyes and hearing. and he now 

For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. ippears to be cured, and radically so. verily believe all this latter trouble might have 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LING OF PACKETS, |[ncen avaided if | had continged thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands's Sereapariie when 

AILING trom New York on the 6th, aad from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each ments These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and I feel it my duty to 

\ 


pn Eiiiaece. the day of sailing falloa Suaday the Ship wiil be dispatched nake those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
Ships. * Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. like manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely trom the effect 
Ashburton, HI. iLuttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. a of this invaluable medicine. HANNATI W. BECK, 228 Main st. 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, Juty 21, Nov.2l,.| Suffolk, ss. Boston, Oct. 13, 1845.—Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
Independence, F.P.Aliea, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2t, Aug. 21, Dec.21. }aah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that tre above certificate, by her subscribed, and 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye, Apal6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, |statements tnereim contained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
‘Tnese ships are of a vecy superior Character; are not surpassed eithe: iu point o:| Justice of tae Peace. 
elegance and comfort of thele Cavin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities.|| por further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 
and offer great indaaemonte Lo saippers, to waom every facility will be granted. |lpamphilets, which may be obtained gratis , 
They are commanded vy experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be! en area and sold, wholesale and retail by 
to promotion of of | Bd D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
he price of passage outward is now fixed at »fvr which ample stores of ever e ; i J > i 
willbe save Wines and Liquors, which can at ail times be obtained! nas feces. Co. dove 
upon app hes : iJ. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urqubart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
* age Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, |/5¢ the Proprietors by special appointment. 
Parceis, or Packages seat by —— unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor || The publicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand's Sarsapari/la that 
For freight or passage, OR INNELI MINTURN & Co.. 7 \as and 1s constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 
CH .PM NB Ww ‘ N & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 2asesto which the human frame 1s subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*ila, and take 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool, ao other J119-tf 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 


TO ON THE Ist, 1OrH AND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKEPS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which | ‘3 EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whicithave been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates ;:— 


will succeed each other, in the order in wiich they are named, sailing punctually) re 
from New York and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, Extract of a Letter from Mr. re aa ees of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 
ounty, N.Y. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


17th and 27th of every montu throughout the year, viz.:— 
Snips. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. November 4th, 1844. 
St. James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. I Feb. 20,June20, Oct. Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Iam requested to state to you,that Mr. 
Northumberland &.H Griswold | 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1||f. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Gladiator Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10||Parr’s Life Pills) Also,Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick (Feb. 1, June 1,O0ct. 1 20, 20, 20 jof Chittenango, also fully accords. Inudeed,these Pilis have superseded al) others in 
Switzerland Ne. Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 |New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and | have hever yet 
— F. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10'|met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
ictoria E. Morgan |Marchl,July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
Wellington Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1,Jan. (Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
Hendrick Hudson! G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert W.S Sevor jApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 20, 20, 20} Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
Toronto £.G_ Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. {//casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
Westminster Hovey 20, 20, 20 10, 10. 10, their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testif. 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na-' |much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 


vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de-|| Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines, : New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
and liquors. Neither the captains vor the owners of these packets willbe responsible|| Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, I teel it 
for any letters, parcels or packages se%t by them, usless -egularbills of lading are signed||iuty io this community,to make the facts in mycase public was afflicted for 


herefor. Applyto GRINNELL, MINTURN & C©o.,78 South-st.,or to ||!5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
My24-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. ||to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to wy a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. aken three boxes more, and now thank God,I dnd myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
—_= Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following} |:ipelas. and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case. I sincerely 


order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the |ne ieve Parr’s Life Pills is the hestmedicine for the above complaints,and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public. —I remain 


Ships. Masters. of from New Sailingfrom | Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
| or iverpool. : 

Cambridge, ae Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Oxford J.Rathbone, (July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April!6,| Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gent!emen—Having received the greatestbenefit from the 

Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.J6. Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 juse of Parr’s Life Pills,' can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 

Europe, Furber, (Aug. I, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16, |xesitation. Fo: the lasi five years bave been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 

New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1||the prins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 

Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June motheringin the throat; forthree weeks before I used the Pills 1] was completely 
duced, ana had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | coule not sieep 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '§,May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The commanders are wellknown as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. Parr’s Lif- Pil's,! have been in better health than i have experienced for the last five 


The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every|jyears [amalso stronger, ! sleep as good as ever! did. and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shal! re- 


more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
‘ny complsint. I have spent ove: two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the differen: kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having r-ceived any permanent relief, and ! can say now that since | have been using 


descriptioa wil] be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. seive more particular information. - JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
For freight or passage, apply to Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, ang 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
C.H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., (Mr.15 


| 
} 
| 
f 


